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THE LEAGUE AND THE APPLICATION OF ARTICLE 16 
OF THE COVENANT. 


on October 7, that Italy had violated her obligations under 

the terms of Article 12 of the Covenant brought the League 
itself face to face with a situation for which no precedent existed 
in its history up to that date. Unless its machinery were to prove 
unequal to the task for which it was set up steps had to be taken 
at once to bring the terms of Article 16 into operation, but for 
this no definite machinery was in existence, and the procedure 
to be followed had still to be worked out. It was, therefore, 
necessary that the League should not only improvise measures 
bv which sanctions could be imposed effectively and promptly, 
but should first decide on the character of such sanctions, and on 
the methods to be used to carry out obligations under Article 16. 


7's decision of the League Council, reached unanimously’ 


Agreement as to procedure has, however, been reached quickly 
and the necessary machinery—the framework of application of 
Article 16—set up, and the various participating Governments 
have been given until October 31 to make their own arrangements 
for putting the measures agreed to into effect. There is, therefore, 
a ten days’ pause in the work of the League, and this affords an 
opportunity to review shortly the stages by which fifty nations 
of the world have embarked upon collective action against an 
aggressor for the first time in the history of the League. 


The date on which Abyssinia’s appeal to the League under 
Article 15 became effective was September 4.2 The appeal had 
been actually made as long ago as March 17, but the agreement 
between Italy and Abyssinia, reached on April 12, to submit the 
dispute to the Commission of Conciliation removed it from Geneva 
to be dealt with under the terms of the 1928 Treaty. 


By July 9 the Commission had decided that there was no prospect 
of a settlement being reached, and on July 24 Abyssinia asked 
that the League should resume the consideration of her appeal.’ 
The Council accordingly met on July 31, and, following private 
discussions between M. Laval and Mr. Eden, certain proposals 
were put before the Duce. He replied to these on August 2, and 
on August 3 the Council passed a resolution providing that the 
Commission of Conciliation should make another attempt at finding 
a basis for settlement and report to the Council by September 1. 
A second resolution fixed the next meeting of the Council for 





(1) Italy dissociated herself from the decision, but the parties to the dispute 
are not counted in the vote. 
(2) She had previously, on January 3, appealed under Article 11 of the Covenant 


(3) On May 25 Signor Mussolini had agreed that if the Commission of Con- 
ciliation made no progress the matter should go before the League again. 
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September 4, when it would make “ a general examination, in thei; 
various aspects, of the relations between Abyssinia and Italy.” 


In August conversations took place in Paris between the British, 
French and Italian Governments, but they broke down on August 18 
when it was found that all the proposals put before him were up. 
acceptable to Signor Mussolini. Finally, to complete this outline 
the Conciliation Commission made one more attempt at arbitration 
at the end of August and, after M. Politis had been appointed to 
it as fifth arbitrator, it produced a unanimous report regarding 
the Walwal incident, but did not deal with any of the frontier 
questions. 


This was on September 4, when the Council met, and the above 
short outline of the events leading up to it has been given with q 
view of making it clear why the League had taken no positive steps 
of its own until then to deal with the dispute. 


On September 4, then, the Council took up the matter under 
paragraph 3 of Article 15, and on the same day the Italian delegation 
submitted its first statement of charges against Abyssinia, in the 
form of a long memorandum containing details of complaints going 
back over a period of many years. 


The first step was the setting up of a Conciliation Committee 
of Five’ to examine this document’ and to conduct “ an enquiry 
into all aspects of the relations between Italy and Ethiopia with a 
view to finding a peaceful settlement.’’ The Committee was charged 
by the Council, in the first place, to make an independent attempt 
to open up fresh negotiations, before proceeding with the application 
of Article 15. These fresh negotiations were not destined to 
continue for long, however, as on September 10 the Chairman, 
who had been in touch privately with the Italian delegation, re- 
ported to the other members of the Committee that he was able 
to find no common ground whatever between the Italian demands 
and the concessions the other Powers concerned were prepared to 
recommend to Abyssinia. He, therefore, regarded further attempts 
at conciliation as useless, and suggested that the Committee should 
draw up a report independently of the parties to the dispute, stating 
their views of the Italian case and of the concessions which might 
be made to meet it. 


Meanwhile, the session of the Assembly had opened on Sep- 
tember g, and two days later Sir Samuel Hoare made the declaration 
of British policy which left no doubt as to the attitude his Govern- 
ment intended to maintain in re gm of the League. M. Laval’s 
sonene was on puamer 13, and M. Litvinoff’s on the Soltowmng 


(x) Its members were M. Laval, Mr. Eden, Sefior Madariaga, Colonel Beck 
and M. Aras. 


(2) The examination was actually carried out by a sub-committee of experts 
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dav Delegates of many of the smaller nations also made state- 
ments associating themselves with the British pledge for support 
of the Covenant. 

The next date in this chronological outline is September 18, 
when the Committee of Five concluded its report, containing 
suggestions for the settlement of Italy’s claims in Abyssinia,* 
and on the 21st Baron Aloisi replied to these in a series of verbal 
“observations ’’ which amounted to a rejection of the plan out- 
lined. In fact, further examination of these observations showed 
that the Italian reply could not possibly be utilized as the basis 
for further discussion, and the Committee therefore decided to 
“report to the Council on the whole situation.” 

This it did on September 24, in a further document describing 
its unsuccessful attempt at conciliation, with an annex appended 
detailing the Italian delegate’s objections to the proposals of the 
Five. This report was published on September 25, and on the 
same day a message was received from the Emperor of Abyssinia 
asking that neutral observers might be despatched to his frontiers 
to establish the facts in regard to any incident that might occur. 


The Council dealt with the Committee’s report on September 26, 
and, taking note of the fact that the attempts at conciliation had 
failed, proceeded from paragraph 3 to paragraph 4 of Article 15 
of the Covenant. In accordance with the latter paragraph it was 
decided that a Committee of the Council’ should at once prepare 
a report on the dispute, with recommendations for its settlement. 

As M. Litvinoff pointed out at the time, this decision marked 
the end of the stage of speeches, and the stage of action began 
with a series of steps taken by the Council in the following manner : 


First, a sub-committee of three experts (British, French and 
Spanish) was deputed to report on the practical problems in connec- 
tion with the sending of neutral observers to Abyssinia. Secondly, a 
committee of five delegates (British, French, Rumanian, Portuguese 
and Spanish) was appointed to prepare an analysis, consisting of 
conclusions to be drawn from the history of the events both in 
East Africa and at Geneva. This was on October 3, and as news 
had by then been received of the Italian violation of the frontiers, 
it was decided that the sending of neutral observers would no 
longer serve any useful purpose. 

In view of the opening of hostilities the Council proceeded to 
act along two lines. In the first place, it expedited the completion 





(t) For an outline of these speeches see the Bulletin of September 28, 1935, 
pages 33 et seq. 

(2) This Report was published on September 23. For an account of it see 
the Bulletin of September 28, vide ‘‘ Italy, Abyssinia and the League Committee's 
Report. 

(3) This was the ‘‘ Committee of Thirteen ’’ composed of all the members 
except Italy. 
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of its report under Article 15, para. 4, and on October 4 the Coungj 
(or Committee of Thirteen) approved the drafts of the first ty, 
parts of the report submitted to it by the new Committee of Fiy. 
The first part set out the history of the dispute, and the secon; 
consisted of the Committee’s views on the documents and argument; 
put in by the two parties. The report then suggested that the 
Council should make known its recommendations under Article ;: 
of the Covenant, paragraph 4. 


The following week-end was to see the making of history, with 
the formal indictment of Italy as a Covenant-breaker. The pro- 
cedure leading up to this was as follows : On October 5 the Counci 
considered the Committee of Thirteen’s Report, and completed 
it by adding its recommendations in accordance with paragraph 4, 
These recommendations read as follow : 


** The facts brought to its knowledge since its last meeting 
by the two parties make it first and foremost the urgent duty 
of the Council to draw attention to the obligation of conforming 
to the provisions of the Covenant. For the time being the 
only recommendation which it makes is that any violation of 
the Covenant should immediately be brought to an end. The 
Council reserves the right to make subsequently such other 
recommendations as it may consider desirable.” 


In the second place, following the invocation, on October 5 
of Article 16 by Abyssinia, the Council set up a sub-committee 
of Six to verify, by examination of all the evidence available, the 
fact of resort to war by Italy “in disregard of its covenants under 
Article 12, 13 or 15." This Committee speedily carried out the 
task entrusted to it, completed its report within 36 hours, and 
submitted it to the Council on Monday, October 7. This is the 
document by which the Italian Government was found to have 
“resorted to war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 
of the Covenant of the League,’’ and it was adopted unanimously 
by the Council. Each of the individual members stated his views 
on its findings, and all but the Italian delfvate assented to them.’ 


The President of the Council thereupon stated that the next 
step was for the League to co-ordinate the measures to be taken 
in fulfilment of Article 16, which, with the verdict against Italy, 
automatically became applicable by each State member as soon 
as it had satisfied itself that Italy had broken the Covenant, as the 
Report had found. To associate the non-Council States repre- 
sented in the Assembly with this very responsible task he proposed 
that the report of the Committee of Six and the minutes of the 
Council meeting should be communicated to the President of the 
Assembly. This was agreed to, and the Assembly placed them on 
the Agenda of its meeting of October g. 


(1) An outline of its contents will be found in the Bulletin of October 12, 
pages 32, 33. 
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At that meeting the President (Dr. Benes) pointed out that 
the Assembly was not taking the conflict out of the hands of the 
Council, and was not dealing with a procedure under Article 15. 
He would like, he said, to have the acquiescence of each Govern- 
ment, but in order to save time, only those delegates who wished 
to make objections or reservations should speak. Silence would 
be interpreted as meaning consent. 

Acting on that principle, the feeling in the Assembly, after two 
days’ debate, showed that only Austria and Hungary dissented 
from the findings of the report. Actually no vote was taken, and 
the statements made by the Austrian and Hungarian delegates 
may be regarded as confined to expressions of inability, for practical 
reasons, to take part in the imposition of sanctions against Italy. 
The delegate of Albania also, who remained silent on the first day, 
pointed out on October 11 that the Treaty relations between his 
country and Italy prevented it from associating itself with the 
decision as to collective action. Finally, the Swiss delegate made 
a reservation against participation in sanctions of a military 
character and, in fact, in any measures calculated to endanger his 
country’s neutrality. 

These ‘‘ defections,’’ however, are of interest only as showin§ 
the difficulties met with in securing combined action by so larg® 
a number of countries certain of which have close political or trade 
relations with the Covenant-breaker. They did not affect the 
action taken by the Council to work out the procedure by which 
collective action might be taken. For this, the first step was the 
setting up of a Co-ordinating Committee, composed of all the 
League members represented at the Assembly save the two dis- 
putants and Austria and Hungary. This Committee, representing 
50 States, is an independent body, able to take its own decisions 
and make provision for them to be carried out. It met first on 
October 11, and decided to leave its membership open to the repre- 
sentatives of Austria and Hungary.’ 

It began its work by appointing a sub-Committee of Seventeen 
—later increased to Eighteen by the addition of Mexico—to do 
the detailed work. This sub-Committee at once prepared and 
submitted to the full Committee a resolution providing for the 
prohibition of the export of arms and munitions to Italy, and for 
the annulment of such prohibition in the case of Abyssinia. This 
was adopted by the Co-ordinating Committee forthwith, under 
the title of ‘‘ Proposal No. 1.” 

The next day a second series of measures were drawn up by 
the Financial Sub-Committee, and given the title of “ Proposal 
No. 2.” They provided for the prohibition of the opening of any 
credits for Italy, or of the authorizing of bank loans, etc., and 


(1) The former attended but took no part in the proceedings. The delegate 
of Hungary declined to participate. 
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were adopted, first by the Committee of Eighteen, and immediately 
afterwards by the Co-ordinating Committee on October 14. i 


On October 19 three further measures were also adopted, under 
the titles of “ Proposals Nos. 3, 4 and 5.” Details of their terms 
will be found on another page,’ and it must suffice to say here that. 
taken in conjunction with Proposals 1 and 2 they complete g 
system of ‘‘ sanctions ’’ which goes as far as is at present possible 
to do by collective action in the financial and economic field. There 
are noteworthy omissions—more particularly in the case of the 
goods and products the exportation of which to Italy is prohibited 
under Proposal No. 4, but, on the other hand, the prohibition of 
all purchases from Italy, under Proposal No. 3, should deal a very 
serious blow to Italy’s export trade, and so reduce the foreign 
exchange available to her to purchase the necessary raw materials 
for the prosecution of the war. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the adoption of 
these Proposals by the Co-ordinating Committee, representing all 
the States’ members save the parties to the dispute, does not 
constitute a binding obligation on the Governments concerned. 
Their representatives at Geneva have, in effect, done nothing more 
than undertake to recommend the carrying out of the various 
measures contained in the five Proposals, which represent, pre- 
sumably, the largest measure of agreement attainable, taking into 
consideration the differing interests and views of the participating 
States. 


It may be assumed, however, that the Governmental repre- 
sentatives gave full expression, during private discussions in the 
Committees, to these views and, in some cases, felt called upon to 
enter specific reservations. In any case, the last word must rest 
with the Parliaments or Governments of the countries concerned, 
and in some instances fresh legislation will, no doubt, be necessary. 


H. L. 





(1) Vide the Chronology, page 37. 
(2) Neither oil, cotton nor coal appears in the list of such products. 
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sible the Italian forces near Makale, with artillery and machine guns, and 
here that 200 had deserted in Agamé. a 

October toth.—A Note was presented to the Italian Minister asking 
the him to leave the country, with the 16 remaining members of his staff. 
ted? The reason given was the Italian aggression in Tigré and Count Vinci’s 
n of failure to comply with the Government’s instructions that he was 
ery not to transmit wireless messages. 
‘ign The Government reported that 1,000 more Askaris had deserted 
lals from the Italians. Also that Italian forces were advancing from 

Gerlogubi towards Gorahai. 

f The official Italian estimates of losses in the north gave the 
- Abyssinian losses as 2,500, with 600 prisoners in Italian hands. Of 
all the Italians two officers had been killed and about roo officers and 
not men wounded. 
ed. Italian troops were reported to have occupied a village 10 miles 
ore south-east of Adigrat. 
us October 11th.—-Dejasmatch Haile Selassie Gugsa, a nephew of 
re- Ras Seyyum, was reported to have gone over to the Italian forces 
to with 12,000 men. (He was Governor of Eastern Tigré, and as a member 
ng of the Tigré Imperial Family was stated to have long felt distrust of 

the dynasty of Shoa, represented by the Emperor). 
Dejasmatch Kassa Araia was also reported to have crossed over 
e- to the Italian side. His defection meant that practically the entire 
le eastern part of Tigré was free of the Abyssinian forces. 
0 Official (Italian) reports of the Italian losses to date, after four 
+t days’ advance, gave the killed as 30 (25 of whom were natives), 70 
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byssinia. 

October gth.—Most of the European residents of Addis Ababa 
were reported to have left for Jibuti, including the Italian Consuls. 
Major Dothée accepted the post of Chief of Police in the capital. 
A report was published that 50 native soldiers had deserted from 
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wounded, and 33 natives missing. 
The road to Adowa was advanced sufficiently to allow motor 


vehicles to reach the town. 

October 12th.—The Italian Minister refused to leave the capital, 
and was taken, with the Military Attaché, to the house of the Governor 
of Sidamo, where he was placed under guard. The remainder of the 
Legation staff left for the coast. 

Count Vinci was understood to have declined to leave owing to 
the fact that the Consular officials from Mogalo had not reached 
Addis Ababa. 

October 13th.—A formal inauguration took place at Adowa of a 
monument set up as a memorial to the Italians killed in 1896. General 
de Bono presided, having arrived by a new road, built in one week. 

October 14th.—Reports reached the capital that several of the 
chiefs in the north had reverted to the feudal system and had shaken 
off the control of the General Staff. Two of them joined Ras Seyyum 
with their forces; but six others were reported to have surrendered 
to the Italians. 

Coptic clergy at Aksum were reported to have made their sub- 
mission to the Italian military authorities in the vicinity. It was 
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also stated, in an Italian communiqué, that about 1,000 men in the 
Adigrat district had gone over, and that chieftains and men in the 
Entiscio region had followed suit. 

Official intimation was sent to Mr. Hawariat that his successor 
as Minister in Paris and delegate to the League was on his way to 
Europe, and that he should return to Abyssinia and assume command 
of the armies in the south. 

October 15th.—Aksum was occupied by the Italians, following 
formal submission made the previous day by the Nevraid, the political 
and religious chief of the city. All the Coptic priests also made 
submission individually to the Italian C.-in-C. 

Ras Seyyum’s army was stated to have made contact with the 
forces of Ras Kassa, which had reached the Alaji region after marching 
due east. 

October 16th.—Abyssinian forces were reported, by the Italians, 
to have attempted to cross the Setit River between the Sudanese 
frontier and the forces of General Maravigna, but to have been repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

The commander of the Abyssinian forces in the Ogaden was 
reported to have asked for reinforcements owing to losses from air 
bombardments. 

In the Gojjam region a revolt was stated to have broken out 
against Ras Imru, Governor of the province, and a nominee of the 
Emperor. (He had superseded the original Governor, Ras Hailu, 
who was suspected of high treason and imprisoned.) 

The Italian air base in the north was moved to Aksum. 

General de Bono reviewed the troops, including those of 
Dejasmatch Gugsa, and appointed the latter to be Governor of the 
Tigré Province in the name of the King of Italy. 

The General addressed the people, assuring them that their customs 
and religion would be respected. 

Further Abyssinian defections were reported from the Entiscio 
sector. 

October 17th.—The Minister of War left the capital for Dessie, 
after a review in which some 80,000 men took part. The Emperor 
addressed them and advised them to adopt guerilla methods of war- 
fare and avoid presenting large targets to Italian aeroplanes and guns. 

October 18th.—The Emperor was understood to have received a 
proposal 10 days previously from the Italian military authorities that 
they would not damage the railway if the Ethiopian Government 
would undertake not to use it for the importation of munitions. 

The Italians had also made a declaration, subsequently, that 
they would not bomb Diredawa or the capital if they were not used 
as military bases. 

The Government Press Bureau reported a rumour, from Egypt, 
that many Italian deserters had reached Kassala, in the Sudan; it 
also issued a denial of reports of a rebellion in Gojjam. it was officially 
stated that 158 men had deserted with Haile Selassie Gugsa. 

Italian official reports stated that 112 miles of roads had been 
constructed between the Mareb and the advanced trenches, and 121 
wells bored in ro days. 

October 20th.—Italian attacks were made on villages to the south- 
west of Walwal and north-east of the Shibeli River. A large body 
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of Abyssinians was stated to have been routed near Shillawek, where 
they had dug themselves in, on their way to Gerlogubi. 

General de Bono issued a proclamation abolishing slavery in the 
occupied areas, and another declaring, in the name of King Victor 
Emanuel, that the provinces of Tigré and Agame had passed under 
his governorship. In this he said there would be no tributes, and 
the collection of those in course of being levied was cancelled. Market 
duties, tolls, and the Customs were abolished. 

October 21st.—Ras Seyyum, in a dispatch to the Emperor, con- 
demned the action of Gugsa, and reported the loyalty of the latter’s 
vassal chiefs, who were joining his own forces. 

No Italian movements were reported, but the Adigrat sector was 
stated to be fortified by the Italians with trenches, etc. 

Most of the Imperial Guard left the capital for the north. 

In the south an Italian advance was reported in the region north- 
east of Mustahil, where two forts were occupied after heavy fighting. 

The Chief of the Shillawe region was reported to have passed over 
to the Italians. 

October 22nd.—A strained situation was stated to exist at Diredawa 
owing to a French request that the European quarter there should 
be marked out as a protection against air attack, and that Ethiopian 
troops and supplies should be excluded from the quarter, which included 
the railway station. 

The Abyssinian military authorities were not ready to agree to 
this, as they regarded the use of the railway as essential to them. 

Italian reports stated that large bodies of Abyssinians were con- 
centrated in the Gondar region and beyond the River Takkaze. In 
the north 120,000 natives were stated to have submitted to the Italian 


forces. 


Albania. 

October 13th.—Reports were current, from Greek sources, that a 
secret military treaty had been signed with Italy by which, in return 
for the loan to Albania, the coast between a point opposite to the island 
of Sasson and the district of Dukati was to be fortified under the 
supervision of the Italian military authorities. 

October 16th.—The Cabinet resigned, with a view to reconstruction. 
A message from the King was read in Parliament declaring that he 
could not join in sanctions against Italy, “ the close friend and ally 
of Albania.” 

October 22nd.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with M. Frasheri as 
Prime Minister and Minister of Justice ; Dr. Aslani, Foreign Minister ; 
M. Toto, the Interior; M. Gerra, Finance; M. Berati, Economic 
Affairs; and M. Naraci, Public Works and Communications. 

The new Cabinet was formed on a non-Parliamentary basis. 


Argentina. 

October 21st.—The Foreign Minister issued a decree providing for 
the adherence of the Government to the Protocol of Signature of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The decree was subject to ratification by Congress. 
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Australia. 

October 11th.—A proposal by the Labour leader that Australi, 
should remain neutral in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict was defeate 
in the House of Representatives by 27 votes to 21. 

October 16th.—Mr. Lyons announced in Parliament that th 
Government had accepted in principle the measures of the League fo; 
the invocation of sanctions against Italy. 

October 18th.—The Attorney-General informed the House 4 
Representatives that once any sanctions had been approved by the 
League, no State-member, unless it was able to have its case treated 
as a special one (as provided in the resolution of October, 1921) was 
at liberty to refuse to impose sanctions, without breaking its obligations 
under the Covenant. 


Austria. 

October 9th.—The outbreak of hostilities in Abyssinia was stated 
to have led to an immediate recrudescence of Nazi agitation in the 
country. 

October 1oth.—-In letters acknowledging the freedom of Waidhofen 
and to the mayors of several villages in Lower Austria the Archduke 
Otto said that gestures of that kind had once counted as protests 
against the Hapsburg laws ; now they were meant to lead to his actual 
return and seizure of power. ‘I wish you to know,” he said, “ that 
it is not I who delays in giving the natural effect to the revocation 
of my banishment. The insincerity which displays ardour to defend 
the independence of Austria while attacking that independence, 
postpones the day for which I !ong.” 

October 11th.—The Reichspost, in a message from its correspondent 
in Rome, intimated that Italy would be glad to end hostilities in 
Abyssinia if her aims could be achieved by other means. These aims 
were described as the occupation of large areas of north-eastern and 
south-eastern Abyssinia. 

The war, it stated, was governed by political aims, and did not 
aim at the destruction of the foe, but at the acceleration of a final 
and peaceful understanding with the Emperor. ‘‘ Everybody knows,” 
said the correspondent, “that at the end an understanding can be 
reached only within the framework of the League, an understanding 
which will do justice to Italy’s claim without gainsaying Abyssinian 
sovereignty as a member of the League, and her equal status in 
negotiation.” 

Hostilities would probably be suspended on the day when the 
negotiations between France, Britain and Italy were successful, or 
the co-ordination of Italian wishes with League policy achieved. On 
that day Rome hoped that the Emperor would receive the necessary 
advice from Geneva and from London, and would help to end blood- 
shed which could not profit his country if it were continued a day 
longer than was justified by bare resistance to the Italian incursion. 

The Italian aim seemed to be the occupation of the Ogaden and 
of the Harar highlands, which included the railway and the oil deposits 
of the country. 

The Minister for Propaganda, in a broadcast statement, said 
reports about negotiations between Austria and Germany were in- 
ventions. Their own attitude was clear. They much regretted the 
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fiction with Germany, and had not caused it. There should be on 
interference between one State and the other; and by interference was 
meant not only political and diplomatic acts, but also propaganda, 
and moral or material support of such propaganda. 

The enemies of an independent Austria need not hope that their 
time had come, and their own population need not fear that the 
Government would budge a finger’s breadth from the programme 
of the late Herr Dollfuss. 

October 12th.—A conference in Vienna of representatives of the 
German Evangelical Churches in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
savia and Austria resolved to form a working alliance, to watch the 
fate of their Churches so as “‘ jointly to oppose any possible hindrances 
or menace to Protestantism within their sections of Europe.” 

October 13th.—The representatives in Vienna of the Archduke 
Otto issued a statement explaining that the reference, in the latter’s 
letters, to the attackers of Austrian independence was aimed at “ out- 
side forces,” which professed to maintain Austria’s independence 
while restricting her freedom to determine the form of State. (This 
was taken to allude to the warning against a Hapsburg restoration 
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hofen given by the Little Entente Governments). 

duke The Chancellor, speaking at Innsbruck, said the expansion of 
tests MF their armed forces, “‘ as is well known, occupies a front place in our 
ctual # programme for the coming year.” 
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The Vice-Chancellor, in a speech at the end of the Heimwehr 
manceuvres said: ‘“* The fact that only soldierly peoples survive forces 
us in Austria also to establish compulsory service. . . .” 

















nce, October 17th.—The Chancellor tendered his resignation and that 
| of the Cabinet, but on the President asking him to form a new Govern- 
lent ment he agreed to do so. He appointed Prince Starhemberg as 
} Vice-Chancellor ; Baron Waldenegg as Foreign Minister; and Dr. 
ims Draxler, Minister of Finance, as before. Herr Baar-Baarenfels was 
and Minister of the Interior; Herr Winterstein, Minister of Justice ; 
Professor Dobretsberger, Minister of Social Welfare ; Herr Stockinger, 
not Trade and Communications ; and Dr. Strobl, Minister of Agriculture 
nal and Forests. The Chancellor remained Defence Minister. 
s, Major Fey, Baron Karwinsky, Herr Stiirmer, and Herr Reithner 
be were the Ministers who were replaced. Dr. Draxler was an intimate 
ng friend of Prince Starhemberg, and Herr Baarenfels was a prominent 
- Heimwehr leader. 
- The change was considered in Vienna to represent a strengthening 
of the Italian influence, and as such was not popular. Official state- 
ae ments said that “‘ no change whatever ‘* would occur in foreign policy, 
E which was governed by the effort “* to serve the nation while preserving 





Austrian independence and freedom.” 

It was also announced that the various semi-military formations 
would be organized in one body to be called the ‘‘ Volunteer Militia— 
Austrian Home Defence.” Prince Starhemberg, as leader of this 
auxiliary organization, was given full powers to “ ensure efficient and 
smooth co-operation between the regular forces and the volunteer 
militia.” 

Negotiations were concluded for the granting to Italy of a sub- 
stantial share in the control of the Austrian Danubian Steamship Co. 
(The Co. held large coal mines in Hungary). 
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The Italian group was stated to be taking over Io million schillingy 
worth of new Preference shares. 4 

October 18th.—An order was issued for the unification of th 
auxiliary forces as a voluntary militia under the command of Pringg 
Starhemberg. 

October 21st.—The Heimwehr Press Bureau issued an order {oy. 
bidding subordinate leaders to discuss the nature or details of the 
unification of the auxiliary forces. 


jum. 

October 10th.—It was stated officially that the 1935 Budget showed 
a deficit of 200 million francs, but that the Budget for 1936 would 
be balanced at 10,327 millions. No increases of taxation would be 
imposed, and the money would be found by the conversion of rentes 
and by economies in Government Departments. 

To reabsorb unemployed workers the Government decided on 
series of large-scale public works, to be financed by the 3,500 million 
francs increase in the value of the gold holdings of the National Bank, 
which resulted from the devaluation of the belga. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate decided that it was 
necessary by all possible means to avoid military sanctions and an 
extension of the conflict. If economic sanctions were proposed, 
Belgium would follow, but would reserve to herself the right to 
determine to what extent. 

October 12th.—The Executive Committees of the Workers’ In- 
ternational and the Trade Union International, which were meeting in 
Brussels, telegraphed to the President of the League Assembly to 
inform him that both Internationals supported immediate and 
ettective sanctions. 

October 15th.— Mr. Hawariat arrived in Belgium and visited some 
of the principal arms factories. 


October 18th.—The King was understood to have dismissed 79 
officers of the Army, including General Zaimeff, who were implicated 
in the Veltcheff plot. Thirty-seven others were stated to be in custody 
with Colonel Veltcheff. 

October 21st.—It was reported that Colonel Gheorghieff and 
General Zlateff had been ordered to live in retirement under police 
surveillance. 


Canada. 


October 14th.—The General Election was held. There were 892 
candidates for 245 seats. 

October 15th.—The Elections resulted in the Liberals obtaining 
170 seats; the Conservatives, 40; the Social Credit Party, 17; the 
C.C.F., 8; and other parties, I. 

Mr. Bennett was elected, but 11 of his Ministers in the previous 
Cabinet were defeated. In Ontario, their traditional stronghold, the 
Conservatives lost 33 seats. 

The leader of the Reconstruction Party, Mr. Stevens, was the 
only successful candidate of the Party. The Social Credit Party 
carried 15 out of the 16 seats in Alberta and 2 in Saskatchewan. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King issued a statement in which he said the result 
was a triumph for democracy, and. for broad principles as contrasted 
with promises recklessly made for the sole purpose of winning the 
election. It was a direct response to the Liberal protest against all 
forms of dictatorship. 

It was also an unmistakable verdict for the liberation of external 
and internal trade, the abolition of extravagant increases of tariffs, a 
reciprocal trade agreement with the U.S.A., and the restoration of 
trade relations with Japan. It was proof that the people of Canada 
were dissatisfied with the Ottawa Agreements, and wished for their 


revision. 


October 17th.—Representatives of the Japanese Foreign Office 
and of the Navy and War Offices arrived in Shanghai. 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 18th—The Government was understood to have with- 
drawn the exaguatur granted to a M. Klotz to act as Polish Consul 
at Ostrava, where there was a Polish minority. 

October 19th.—Polish Government’s action in retaliation and issue 
of official statement re Czech policy. (See Poland). 


Danzig Free City. 
October 16th.—Fighting was reported between Nazis and Roman 


Catholics in the City, when Nazis broke into a meeting of Catholic 
youths. 


Denmark. 
October 22md.—The general election for the Lower House was 


held, and showed gains for the Socialist Government parties. 


t. 
October 11th.—A joint naval and military parade of British and 


Egyptian troops was held in Alexandria in the presence of the Prime 
Minister and the War Minister and the British High Commissioner. 

October 17th.—It was announced that, in agreement with the 
Egyptian Government, the British garrison in the country would be 
strengthened by one brigade of infantry, to be stationed provisionally 
at Alexandria. 

The Egyptian garrison in the Western Desert was reinforced by 
a British and an Egyptian battalion of infantry. 


France. 
October 12th.—M. Laval made a statement to the Havas Agency, 


in which he said that no doubt the situation was delicate, ‘“‘ but the 
Franco-British collaboration manifested at Geneva in the greatest 
cordiality will continue to be exercised in the interest of peace.” 

“To those who fear military sanctions,” he went on, “I wish to 
say that in my conversations with the British Ministers there has 
never been any question of them. . . . For those who might be tempted 
to oppose Great Britain, I must add that she has never considered 
that her action should be individual, or developed outside the collective 
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framework of the League. . . . Our declarations have always been jy 
common, just as our action will be in common.” 

He concluded by saying that “the friendship of France ang 
Britain maintained and reinforced, is the indispensable condition o 
success. In order to facilitate my task, which is at once a difficul 
and a noble one, I ask all Frenchmen to understand this.” 

October 13th.—Speaking at Vichy, the Minister of Posts an 
Telegraphs appealed for a party truce on all questions relating tp 
finance and national defence. He said M. Laval’s decrees had accom. 
plished as much in two months as would have been done in three years 
under Parliamentary procedure. : 

In consequence of continued deficits the public debt had bee, 
increased, in five years, by 70,000 million francs, and the repeated 
calls on the savings of the country had sent interest up to the level 
of usury. It was madness to attempt to balance the Budget by loan, 
and fresh taxes were out of the question, as the fiscal charges were 
already in excess of the taxable capacity of the country. 

It was not fitting, he said, that a great country should conduct 
its affairs in such a way as to be periodically in need of rescuing. They 
must all insist that all questions of national defence, whether they 
concerned the army or the finances, should be above all party strife. 
A country could not enjoy full liberty of action unless its monetary 
security, like its military security, was protected against all menace. 

October 14th.—The Minister of Finance received a visit from 
Mr. Morgenthau, the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 

M. Laval received the Italian Ambassador, the Papal Nuncio, 
and the British Ambassador. 

It was understood that though no official announcement had yet 
been made to the League, the embargo on the export of arms to Italy 
was in force, while exports to Abyssinia were permitted. 

In a leading article in the Petit Parisien the editor made an appeal 
to “‘our British friends” for ‘a grand gesture of powerful magnan- 
imity which would be a magnificent commentary on a protest which 
no longer needed the threat of the Grand Fleet.” 

It was believed in Paris that M. Laval had repeated this appeal 
to the British Ambassador, urging that British prestige could well 
afford such a gesture as would be made by withdrawing the Fleet 
from the Mediterranean. 

He was also reported to have suggested to the Italian Ambassador 
that Italy shou'd take the lead (with the assurance that British action 
would follow) by removing the extra troops from Libya, and that 
Signor Mussolini should make a categorical affirmation of his peaceful 
intentions towards Britain. 

October 15th—The Paris-Soir published an interview with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who said the remarkable unanimity of British 
opinion had nothing to do with enmity against Italy, but arose from 
a realization that to remain passive would be to sacrifice something 
far more than Abyssinia ; “ it would be to sacrifice the very principle 
that international relations should be regulated by international 
legality.” 

‘“* This is the question ;”’’ he went on, “ are there rules of conduct 
which rest upon all European nations? Yes, or no, can we put our 
confidence in the sworn word and treaties freely negotiated and solemnly 
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ratified ?. . . To maintain the Govenant Great Britain is ready to 
play her part with the necessary measures whatever their character. 
We are astonished and—why not say it ?—shocked by the apparent 
hesitation and the selfish concern which seem to characterize the 
French behaviour in this affair.” 

As regards British interests in the Nile sources, he said it was 









ts and not a question of knowing whether these sources were assured, but 
mg to of knowing if the new system of international relations was to perish. 
ecom. If the Covenant triumphed, “‘ the confidence which we put in it will 






be strengthened, and Great Britain will have created a precedent 
which will govern her attitude in other crises to come. If, on the 













| been contrary, the other nations . . . fail in this decisive hour to fulfil 
ated their engagements, Great Britain will judge herself free of her obliga- 
levels tions, and her policy will then be inspired, as before the foundation 
loan, of the League, by her national interests alone.” 
were The Government was understood to have received from the 
British Ambassador an enquiry as to whether they could give an 
iduct assurance that they were ready to fulfil up to the hilt the obligation 
They assumed by League members under paragraph 3 of Article 16 that 
they they “will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
om measures aimed at one of their number by the Covenant-breaking 
wary State.” 





M. Laval was believed to have replied that France would hold 
to her engagements, but in view of the divided state of public opinion, 
he asked for a reduction in the Mediterranean Fleet of Great Britain. 

He was believed to have pointed out that the British reinforce- 
ments had been sent to the Mediterranean without previous con- 
sultation with other League members, and prior to the pronounce- 
ment by the League that Italy had violated the Covenant. 

October 16th.—Reply of British Government to enquiry re Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. (See Great Britain). 

It was reported in Paris that the Government had received an 
enquiry some days previously from Signor Mussolini as to whether 
he could count on active French support in the event of a German 
invasion in the Brenner. M. Laval was believed to have given a 
non-committal reply. 

M. Laval again received the British Ambassador, who was under- 
stood to have repeated the request of his Government for an un- 
conditional assurance that France was ready to discharge to the full 
her obligation, under para. 3 of Article 16, to support any League 
member attacked by a Covenant-breaking State. 

M. Laval was reported to have stated that he must consult his 
colleagues. 

October 18th.—The Government handed to the British Ambassador 
its reply to the request for an assurance of France’s readiness to fulfil 
her obligations under para. 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The British Embassy, after consultation with the Quai d’Orsay, 
issued a statement that ‘“ the President of the Council has given to 
the British Ambassador an answer to the various points which have 
been under discussion lately. . . . This reply . . . has been trans- 
mitted to London, and until it has been studied . . . the Embassy 
cannot with propriety make any comment. But it is understood that 
the President of the Council . . . expressed his opinion that the reply 
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was a plain affirmative to the question put by H.M. Government.” 

October 20th.—The Elections were held for one third of the members 
of the Senate. The main successes went to the Front Populaire, jp. 
cluding Socialist-Radicals, Socialists, Republican-Socialists, etc. \ 
Cachin, the Communist leader, was elected. 

The Temps described Mr. Baldwin’s statement, at Worcester 
that Britain was ready to avail herself of any opportunity for cop. 
ciliation as the most important of all the things he said. 

October 21st.—In a speech at Lyons, M. Herriot pointed out with 
satisfaction that at Geneva the international machine was working 
for the first time. “It is the juridical idea,” he said, “ which has 
become dominant, and it is to our honour that we began it. . . . We 
feel that we are under the orders of the League, that whatever it asks 
us to do we will do.” 

October 22nd.—M. Laval, in a survey of the financial situation in 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber, said that the re-establishment 
of budgetary equilibrium by economies would not affect the purchasing 
power of the people, because the cost of living had fallen, and also 
because Government expenditure could only come out of the pockets 
of the public in one way or another. 

When he took office expenditure exceeded total revenue by 75,000 
million francs ; the policy of refiation had failed, and a flight of capital 
had begun. A balanced Budget was absolutely essential, and the 
Chamber must pass the 1936 Budget as soon as possible after its 
reassembly. 

The power to govern by decree remained to him till October 31st, 
and he intended to issue decrees providing for reform of the adminis- 
trative services and filling gaps inadvertently left by other decrees. 

The Minister of Finance, in an explanation of the relations of the 
Treasury with the short-term money market, said that the powers of 
the Treasury to borrow had been used till there was only a margin of 
3,000 millions ; this was adequate for their requirements during the 
next quarter. 

Serious efforts would probably have to be made to consolidate 
the floating debt, but thanks to the Budget being balanced the prospects 
of such consolidation were good. He appealed for patience, saying 
that three months was too short a time within which to judge the 
Government’s financial policy. 


Germany. 

October oth.—Dr. Karl Barth was arrested and expelled from the 
country as an undesirable alien. (He was a Swiss citizen). 

Herr Hitler opened the Winter Relief campaign with a speech 
in Berlin, in which he attributed the economic difficulties of Germany 
to the class warfare of the Marxist régime. It was necessary, he said, 
to find a new basis for the regulation of the nationa] economy—a 
régime which was independent of particular interests and could make 
authoritative decisions. He felt himself to be the most independent 
man for this purpose; he had only one commanding officer—the 
whole German people—and to them alone he felt responsible. 

He claimed that they had ended class-war in Germany, and 
substituted the ideal of Volksgemeinschaft. ‘‘ That is our war. Others 
fight for Heaven knows what, for principles, for tangible things. We 
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are engaged in the greatest campaign of conquest in world history— 
the conquest, for ourselves, of the German people. . . .” 

The Chief Rabbi of Berlin was arrested owing to the circulation 
of a prayer, to be used during the Jewish festival, in which what were 
regarded as insults against the Jewish religion contained in the Nurem- 
berg laws were repudiated as lies. 





















a It was reported that Jews were not to be allowed assistance from 
the Winter Relief. 
with The official gazette declared as confiscated the cash and other 
rking property of the former Socialist and Communist religious and philoso- 
™ phical societies and sports’ clubs. galas 
We October 1oth.—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Meissen, Dr. Legge, 
asks was a on suspicion of implication in the smuggling of currency 
abroad. 
iS ie The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz said that the result 
nent of the Memel Election deprived Lithuania for all time of any excuse 
sine for attempting to evade or encroach upon the Statute, or for trying to 
ales deceive the world as to the racial character of the Territory. _ 
kets Lithuania, it stated, should now normalize her relations with 
Germany by appointing a Directory that enjoyed the confidence of 
_ the Landtag, permitting the free working of that body, abolishing 
ital martial law in the Territory, granting an amnesty to the Memellanders 
the unjustly sentenced in the Kovno treason trial, and restoring the legal 





status quo by repealing legislation which encroached on the autonomy 
of Memel. 

October 11th.—It was learnt that the Chief Rabbi of Berlin had 
been released, but that Dr. Hirsch, the Vice-President of the Reichs- 
vertretung der Deutschen Juden, had been arrested. 

October 12th.—The Government paid into the Treasury of the 
League of Nations 5,324,590 gold francs, representing contributions 
in arrear for 1932-1934 and their subscription due up to October 2oth, 
when their withdrawal became effective. 

The official news agency issued a statement through the press 
to the effect that “‘ care for the Jews is contemplated in the Winter 
Relief Organization.” 

General Goring, in opening the new building of the Air Ministry, 
said: ‘* We do not think of a war of conquest, but we shall not allow 
anyone to do us harm.” He described the building as “‘ a symbol 
for the rebirth of our air weapon and its dashing spirit.” 

October 14th.—Three of the Jeading Students’ Corps decided to 
dissolve themselves. The D.A.Z., referring to the withdrawal from 
the League, said that the whole world, with the exception of Germany, 
was threatened with war. The League had in no way fulfilled its 
purpose of creating peace between the nations; rather must it be 
regarded as the origin and fomenter of a new war, as Dr. Frick had 
said in a speech at Saarbriicken the previous day. The Minister of 
the Interior had contrasted the outer world with the “ still island” 
of Germany. 

Herr Kerrl published the names of the 14 members appointed 
to the new Church Committees (8 for the Reich and 6 for Prussia) to 
conduct the affairs of the Evangelical Church. Nearly all had been 
either ‘* neutrals ” in the Church conflict or associated to some extent 


with the German Christians. 
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Herr Baldur von Schirach, addressing a gathering of Hitler Youth 
was reported to have described it as neither Protestant nor Catholic 
but simply German, and to have said that he looked forward to th 
day when the German people would no longer be divided into Cop. 
fessions, but knit together in “ belief in their Fiihrer and their holy 
mother earth.” ; 

The Bérsen Zeitung said that two conclusions could be draw, 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow speech : first, that England’s energetic 
policy was perhaps actuated by domestic considerations, and, second 
that the duration of her actions for the League and for peace was only 
till the date of the Election. ; 

October 15th.—The Navy Gazette published figures showing that the 
two 26,000 ton battleships and the two 10,000 cruisers were in cours 
of construction, and that 21 U-boats, all of 250 tons, had been launched 
and placed in commission. 

Speaking at the 125th anniversary of the founding of the Kriegs. 
akademie the Commandant thanked Herr Hitler, who was present, 
for having restored Germany’s military freedom. 

The Minister of War then spoke on the relations between the 
Wehrmacht and the Nazi movement. The officers must know where 
the sources of the nation’s strength lay. That had nothing to do with 
politics, but created an obligation to political thinking, leading to a 
willing acknowledgment of the Nazi Weltanschauung. 

October 17th.—The neutral Committees appointed by Herr Kerr! 
issued a manifesto setting forth the basis for co-operation between 
Church and State. It reaffirmed the doctrinal position of the Church 
as laid down in the Evangelical Church Constitution of 1933, stating 
that al] the work of the Church, as well as its theology and its adminis- 
tration, must serve the preaching of the Gospel as revealed in Holy 
Writ and reillumined in the Confessions of the Reformation. 

“On the basis of this bond of faith,” it stated, ‘‘ we exhort and 
request the Evangelical Churches, in intercession, to stand loyal and 
obedient to people, Reich and Fiihrer. We say ‘ Yes’ to the will to 
freedom, national honour and Socialist readiness for sacrifice even 
to the giving up of life itself for the Volksgemeinschaft.” 

In a comment on the manifesto Herr Kerr] said it meant the end 
of divisions in the Church and therewith of an obstacle to the complete 
Volksgemeinschaft, but outside opinion noted that it dealt with none 
of the practical difficulties that the Church had to face owing to the 
encroachment of Nationai-Socialism on the field of religion. 

October 18th.—A law was promulgated providing for the pro- 
hibition of marriages in cases where, owing to disease or incapacity 
to manage their own affairs, one of the parties was considered unfit 
to assume the responsibilities of matrimony. 

The Cabinet also issued a law transferring control of the State 
banks to the Reich. 

October 19/h.—Herr Kerrl issued an order that all disciplinary 
proceedings against pastors should be suspended. The Confessional] 
Synod issued a manifesto stating that, though the new Church Com- 
mittee had no Jegal foundation, the Synod acknowledged it ‘* because 
it obviously means an end to the use of force in Church affairs.” 

October z0th.—The S.A. Mann, referring to Germany’s withdrawal 
from the League, agreed with the decision to declare Italy the aggressor, 
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and said no one outside that country would contest the “ justice and 
bitter necessity of these decisions.” 

It was then suggested that, provided she were really treated as 
an equal, Germany might consider returning to the League; “the 
jeader has already intimated,” it wrote, “ that Germany would resume 
her co-operation if she were given a real prospect of equality of 
treatment.” 

October 21st.—The Government’s retirement from the League took 
effect, all its financial obligations having been discharged. 

Herr von Papen was reported to have arrived in Berlin to consult 
Herr Hitler and General Géring regarding the Cabinet changes in 
Austria. 

A disturbance took place at the Czech Legation in Berlin, when 
three men who had asked to see the Minister attempted to wreck the 
premises. They were believed to be Czech subjects of German race, 
who wished to protest against the treatment of the German racial 
minoruty in Czechoslovakia. 

October 22nd.—The press reported that German Memellanders had 
presented a memorandum to the representatives (at Geneva) of the 
three guarantor Powers containing a series of demands to Lithuania. 
These included the immediate summoning of the Diet and the appoint- 
ment of a Directory enjoying its confidence ; the repeal of certain 
measures introduced by the Bruvelaitis Directory, and the granting 
by the Kovno Government of an amnesty for political prisoners. 

The Foreign Office stated that Herr von Papen was still in Vienna. 


Great Britain. 

October 1oth.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations). 

October 11th.—The Greek Minister in London issued a statement 
in which he said he had called on King George of Greece and com- 
municated to him the Resolution passed by the National Assembly : 
“The National Government solved the question of the régime. The 
country is no longer a Republic, but a ‘ Crowned Republic’ until the 
plebiscite. The people will then decide what the future régime shall 
be.” 

October 14th.—In a speech at Glasgow, Mr. Chamberlain em- 
phasized that what the Government was trying to do, by its policy 
at Geneva, was to stop a war which had already begun. They were 
not taking up the cudgels for Abyssinia ; it was not a question of the 
fate of that country, but of the fate of the League itself, and that was 
of interest to all of them. 

He also reminded his audience of the universal support given 
to Sir Samuel Hoare’s declaration, even by Mr. de Valera, while the 
United States had clearly demonstrated where their sympathy lay. 
The jury of 50 nations would not have agreed to a matter of this kind 
out of dislike for Italy, if such a thing existed, or of love for Abyssinia. 
There were fundamental issues at stake ; the League was an imperfect 
instrument, but there was enough left of it to make it a very formidable 
body to offend if its members chose to act together. If it succeeded 
in shortening the struggle in Africa it would inspire such new confidence 
and respect that its powers of preserving peace would be multiplied 
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indefinitely. Was not that an object for which it was worth taking 
some risk ? 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that Signor Mussolini, in putting 
forth the argument that he did not intend to injure the interests oj 
England, had missed the whole point, and had, apparently, not realized 
that a nation might be thinking of the ultimate object to be gained 
He also said that Britain was still ready to help Italy to secure he; 
legitimate ambitions, but in spite of thisshe had been singled oy 
for special resentment. The feelings of Italians had been further 
embittered and their hostility deliberately directed against England 
by those in authority. 

Replying to the Opposition argument that the election should be 
held in the Spring, when the present crisis would have passed away. 
he said: “‘ Do not make any mistake ; we are not at the end, we are 
at the beginning of what may be a very long period of difficulty, doubt, 
and anxiety, during which there may be recurring crises of a serious 
character.” 

They must also know the will of the country regarding defence 
forces. The Government had come to the conclusion that the time 
had come when they could not wait any longer, but must begin to 
repair the deficiencies in the Services, and he went on: “I am not 
sure that this trouble we have been having for the past two or three 
months would ever have occurred if this country’s defence forces had 
been stronger. We are satisfied that the time has come when we must 
speed up the pace again and must carry out that programme of re- 
placement and repair which we have already decided upon.” 

They would scrutinize every item very carefully, however, and 
would not go beyond the absolute minimum necessary for defence; 
while they would not relax their efforts to try to obtain some general 
agreement on disarmament. 

Enquiry to French Government re fulfilment of obligation in para. 3 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. (See France). 

Intimation to League re maintenance of embargo on export of 
arms to Italy and permission for export to Abyssinia. (See League 
of Nations). 

October 15th.—Sir Samuel Hoare broadcast a message to the U.S. 
Congress on Current Problems in which he said the lowering of 
barriers to international trade was one of the most fundamental of 
the tasks of the day, a task which must be pursued persistently by 
everyone who wished to promote international friendship, and not 
only by Ministers of Commerce. 

In Britain they stood for the abolition of war and the mentality 
of war, whether on the fleld of battle or the field of commerce and 
labour. They wanted a new world and new order in human relations, 
and he was sure this was the ideal of the American people also. 

October 16th.—The Cabinet was understood to be in complete 
agreement that there could be no question of reducing the strength 
of the Fleet in the Mediterranean during the existing state of tension, 
especially while the Italian press continued to make violent attacks 
on Great Britain. A Note was forwarded to Paris informing the French 
Government of the decision, and declaring, at the same time, that 
the Government were prepared to consider any proposal for a settle- 
ment of the dispute only on condition that Italian troops in Abyssinia 
were withdrawn. 
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October 18th.—French Government’s reply to enquiry re para. 3 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. (See France). 

October 19th.—In a speech at Worcester the Prime Minister, 
referring to the international situation, emphasized that the conflict 
was not a British-Italian one, but one between Italy and the League. 










sained, No isolated action had been taken by Great Britain, nor would be 
re her taken. If this first attempt to secure peace failed, then they should 
a Out see whether the machinery had been at fault, and see whether they 
Urther could get the countries outside it to join the League. 





When loose tongues were talking about war the Government 
were still negotiating for the meeting of a naval conference to ensure 


















tld be that in naval matters, if in no others, in the next ro years there should 
away, be no such thing as unlimited competition. 

re are The question as to what Government Italy had was a matter for 
oubt, Italy alone. The day was long past when Great Britain would seek 
T1OUs by arms, or any other method, to overthrow a form of government 

existing in another country. 

fence In the present conflict they were “ always ready,” he said, “ to 
time avail ourselves of any opportunity that may present itself for con- 
N to ciliation.”” 

not The Foreign Office issued a statement to the effect that 
hree the Ambassador in Rome had seen Signor Mussolini the previous 
had day, and “ again reassured his Excellency that H.M. Government had 
lust no intention of taking any action with regard to the present dispute 
Te- between Italy and Abyssinia beyond what was required by their 






collective obligations as a loyal member of the League, or beyond 
what was agreed to or recommended by the League in accordance 
with the provisions of the Covenant.” 

It had also been explained that Britain’s attitude was “in no 
wise prompted by motives of self-interest.” Statements to that effect 
were “ absolutely devoid of foundation,’’ and could only have been 
spread by people ill-informed, or desirous of making mischief. 






‘ 











of October 20th.—Prince Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, arrived in 
ue London. 

‘ October 22nd.—Parliament reassembled, and the Prime Minister 
>. stated tha: measures agreed to by the League of Nations could be made 
of effective by Order in Council under the Treaty of Peace Act of 1919. 

af The Foreign Secretary, in a review of the Government’s policy, 





pointed out that as conducted at Geneva it was a thoroughly national 
policy, supported both by Parliament and the people, and by the 
Dominions, who recognized that the League’s actions, and Britain’s 
part in them, had been the inevitable result of events and of solemn 
obligations. 

This definite attitude seemed to have surprised foreign nations ; 
but they would now understand that, though Britain refused to commit 
herself in circumstances unforeseen, she would always be swiftly 
definite in a concrete case. 

There had been a strong temptation to do nothing. Action meant 
the temporary loss of Italy’s friendship, exposing their motives to 
misrepresentation elsewhere, and abandoning the pleasant disinter- 
estedness which would have been possible before the League existed. 
But the League was a bridge between Britain and a Europe to which 
they could not be indifferent. Its failure would mean a period of 
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almost unrelieved danger and gloom, and the return of war as an 
instrument of policy in the case of some nations. 

The choice was between world peace and destruction, and for the 
larger interest of world peace they must strain every nerve befor 
saying that the League had failed. That was their only motive ; ther 
was not a trace of imperialism or of anti-Fascism in their policy. 

Sir Samuel then proceeded to dispel certain myths, such as that 
the British delegates were the only zealots at Geneva. They had often 
taken the lead, because a great Empire must, but others in discussions, 
which might well have been public, had been as forward. They had 
not done too much ; but had they done too little? In the first place, 
they had not kept Italy in the dark. Last January’s Franco-Italian 
agreement contained the provision that France had no economic 
interests in Abyssinia outside the railway zone. The Italians suggested 
that they had not answered their request to discuss some definition of 
British interests there. They had not answered, because before they 
could frame a reply Italian actions had made a reply obsolete. 

In the second place, though the Stresa Conference was officially 
solely concerned with German rearmament, Abyssinia had been in- 
formally discussed with the Italian delegation, who had seemed sure 
that the prospects of a peaceful settlement were brighter. In this 
matter there was no distinction between a Simon period of drift and 
a Hoare policy of action. On the contrary, there was a complete 
concordance between these two dispensations. Under both Foreign 
Secretaries Italy had been clearly told the British attitude. 

Nor had the League been culpably slow: Conciliation had to be 
tried by a body which was an instrument for peace, and until August 
conciliation had seemed possible. When action appeared inevitable, 
the League could move no faster than public opinion in its States 
members wished nor than collective agreement could be secured. Faced 
with such novel difficulties the surprising thing was that the League 
had worked at all. Collective agreement between over 50 States had 
been secured on naming the aggressor, on a differential embargo on 
arms, on the withdrawal of credits, and on economic measures. 

All these measures would be successful in definitely shortening 
the war if effectively applied, if not frustrated by non-members, and if 
members promised to join in resisting any attack on any one of them 
made in consequence of obedience to League decisions. He had no 
reason to think that non-members would frustrate these measures, 
and the answer of France to their question about support for our Fleet 
if attacked had been “‘ completely satisfactory.” But more than these 
measures had never been discussed. 

The Government could have paraded their readiness to take 
military measures, but that would have been disloyal, because they 
knew that collective agreement upon them would be impossible. 
Moreover, the Foreign Secretary asked, were they to block the Suez 
Canal alone? There was silence, and he went on to ask, if not, what 
was the virtue of talking big and risking setting all Europe alight ? 

So much for the duties and limitations of the League. But he 
asserted with equal force that the search for ‘an honourable settle- 
ment within the framework of the League” was continuous. There 
might be a chance now, while there was a lull, not because economic 
measures could be delayed, but because they must take time to bring 
into effect. 
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He therefore appealed to Italy to take this chance, as one who 
had been the first foreign statesman to recognize her case for expansion 
and to promise a sincere inquiry into the accessibility of raw materials. 
He begged her to believe that Britain firmly held the collective system 
to be at stake. They wanted to know whether they could rely on it, 
and who were its true friends. Whether it succeeded or failed, this 
crisis had opened a new chapter in international relations which would 
compel them to look to their own defences. The crisis was not 
ephemeral, but the first thing to do was to end this present unhappy 
controversy. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Londonderry made a statement of 
policy closely following the lines of the Foreign Secretary’s speech. 

Emphasizing Britain’s friendship for Italy, he insisted that it 
would have been weak, cowardly and dishonourable not to work with 
other members of the League to shorten the war by an honourable 
settlement. 

Lord Mottistone said he had been moved to telegraph to General 
de Bono, Commander of the Italian forces in Eritrea, about slavery 
in Abyssinia. He had been much impressed by the fact that the General 
assured him that the Italians had found the Abyssinians in a state 
of utter misery. 

He assured the House of the philanthropy of the Italian command 
and of Signor Mussolini who, “to his eternal credit,” had told the 
Commander-in-Chief he must take the risk of feeding Abyssinians, 
though he could not feed both them and his own troops. 

Lord Mottistone concluded by saying that he did not consider it 
was defensible to send arms to the “ cruel, brutal” Abyssinians while 
denying arms to “ others who are playing an honourable part.” 


Greece. 
October 10th.—A deputation of Naval and Military officers called 


on the Prime Minister and demanded his resignation. M. Tsaldaris 
summoned the Cabinet and informed it of the demand of “a revolu- 
tionary committee,”’ but being told by the Ministers of War, Marine 
and Air that they were not in a position to oppose the move, he resigned. 

General Kondylis left the Cabinet, and at the Ministry of War 
met the committee of officers, who informed him that they had 
confidence in entrusting him with the formation of a Government. 
He accordingly formed a Ministry, taking the portfolio of Finance 
himself. The other Ministers were: Foreign Affairs, M. Theotokis ; 
War, General Papagos ; the Interior, M. Schinas ; Justice, M. Gianno- 
poulous ; Agriculture, M. Chloros; Public Assistance, M. Thinogenis ; 
National Economy, M. Darveris; and Communications, M. Mavro- 


michalis, 
Martial Law was proclaimed, and the Cabinet appointed General 


Kondylis Regent. 

The National Assembly met and declared the abolition of the 
Republican Constitution and the re-introduction of the Monarchist 
Constitution of 1911. 

October 11th.—A Proclamation was issued announcing that the 
Government’s first duty would be to hold the plebiscite. It described 
the political programme as including decentralization of local govern- 
ment ; re-organization of the system of taxation ; measures against 
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the depopulation of the countryside ; reductions in the numbers oj 
Civil Servants and measures to find work for the intellectual classes - 
improvement of the Penal and Civil Codes; re-organization of the 
armed Forces; and institution of public works in connection with 
both production and communications. 

A second Proclamation appealed to the Cretans to render allegiance 
to the new régime. 

The Regent informed M. Zaimis that, as a result of the vote in 
the Assembly, the King and members of the Royal Family had rr. 
gained, without further formality, their Greek nationality, and were 
reinstated in all their rights. 

Statement issued by the Legation in London. (See Great Britain), 

October 12th.—In an address to officers of the Services, Genera] 
Kondylis said that under the Tsaldaris Administration, at a moment 
when all countries were organizing and arming, Greece was trifling 
whether and how to restore the Monarchy. The events of October roth 
were merely an outburst on the part of the officers, who were resolved 
to put an end to prevailing uncertainty, in effecting which they had 
been joyously supported by public opinion everywhere. 

From the officers the country demanded not merely assistance 
but discipline, since it was not a matter of solving the question of the 
régime, but of reorganizing the country. 

The Regent received telegrams of congratulation from the Prime 
Ministers of Turkey and Yugoslavia, and from M. Titulescu. 

October 20th.—The new oath of allegiance was taken by the Athens 
garrison, the Air Force, and representatives of provincial garrisons. 

The Regent and Prime Minister, explaining his programme, said 
he had not been put in power by a military coup détat, but as the result 


of a patriotic movement in broad daylight, with the approval of the 
great majority of the people. 

After the King’s return the Government would introduce reforms 
which would maintain popular sovereignty intact, effect decentrali- 
zation, develop local government, reorganize the Services, ameliorate 
taxation, and apply a social policy to ensure the collaboration of 
capital and labour, and the improvement of agriculture. 


Hungary. 

October oth.—Speech of the Government delegate at Geneva. (See 
League of Nations). 

October 10th.—In a speech to the National Party the Premier 
said that “ the stark necessity of realpolitik forces Hungary to make 
friends with Germany, since she is so great and powerful a State and 
lives almost next door to us.” 

During his visit to Germany there had, he said, been no talk of 
military pacts, since it was not yet timely to do so. He had discussed 
economic and cultural matters. 

As to Geneva he said that realpolitik also compelled Hungary 
to be friendly with Italy. She could not afford to make fresh align- 
ments, and he considered, in any case, that sanctions would prove a 
grave disservice to peace. He hoped that in future the League would 
not operate “ simply in the interest of one group of Powers.” 

October 11th—The Prime Minister received a telegram from 
Signor Mussolini stating that the speech of M. de Velics at Geneva 
had called forth the warmest echo among the Italian people. ‘‘ Hun- 
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sary,” he said, “* has once more taken the field on the side of peace and 
‘ystice. This will never be forgotten by the Italian Government and 


the Italian people.” 










“October oth.—It was denied in Rome that aeroplanes had been 
used against the civil population in Abyssinia. 

The Ethiopian Chargé d’Affaires received instructions to return 
to Addis Ababa. 

An official Government spokesman stated that the speeches of 
the delegates of Austria and Hungary at Geneva had been highly 






















tain). : 
Nera] appreciated in Rome. 
ment October 10th.—The Government protested to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ifling ment against the expulsion of Count Vinci. 
Toth Baron Aloisi’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations). 
Ived Request to Italian Minister to leave Addis Ababa. (See 
had Abyssinta). 

~ October 11th.—Official estimate of Italian losses. (See Abyssinia). 
ance Signor Mussolini’s message to the Premier of Hungary. (See 
the Hungary). 

Message from Rome correspondent of the Vienna Reichspost re 
‘ime Italian aims in Abyssinia. (See Austria). 

October 12th.—Refusal of Count Vinci to leave Addis Ababa. 
ens (See Abyssinia). 
1S. The Secretary of the Fascist Party was reported to have con- 
aid certed measures to control prices and to forestall and repress attempts 
sult to corner or hoard supplies in the event of League action to prevent 
the trade with Italy. 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Gtornale d'Italia, said that it had 
ms been stated that the League was under a British mandate, and went 
uli- on to examine the three kinds of sanctions ; the arms embargo, financial 
ite and economic sanctions. Of the last he said, “ under the pretence of 
of being the arm of justice and international order, they are being applied 





against Italy in the cold calculation of her poverty, which it is wished 
to perpetuate by forbidding her to expand into empty lands capable 
of being made productive. They are not employed against great 
empires, which are economically self-supporting.” 

He added that there would be wonderful results from the efforts 
they were making to become self-supporting themselves. For example, 
wool would be produced from the by-products of milk. 

October 13th.—Baron Aloisi was received by the Duce and thanked 
for his presentation of the Italian case at Geneva. He later broadcast 
an account of the country’s position. In this he repeated the con- 
tentions put forward at Geneva, and denied that Italy had v-olated 
the Kellogg Treaty, since a resolution adopted by the U.S. Senate at 
the time of its ratification stated that “it is understood that the 
exercise of the right of self-protection may extend, and does frequently 
extend, beyond the limits of the territorial jurisdiction of the State 
by which it is exercised.” 

He said a peaceful way could be found out of the difficulty, but 
only if the League set aside the policy of two weights and two measures, 
and if it harmonized the Covenant as a whole so as to facilitate 
necessary change as well as necessary preservation. 
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October 16th.—Report re enquiry made in Paris by Signor 
Mussolini as to French military support. (See France). 

The Popolo d’ Italia, in a leading article, repeated the assurance 
already given that Fascist Italy did not represent a menace to Britis) 
Imperial interests and supported them by saying that Italy had w 
far loyally followed a policy of solidarity and collaboration with Franc: 
and Great Britain. 

Also, Italian rights in Abyssinia were guaranteed by agreement; 
with France and Britain as well as by direct and separate agreement; 
with Br:tain. Italy chose to act in Abyssinia so as to avoid raising 
the mandate question, and it was “a very grave mistake” not t 
see her action in that light. 

The structure of the British Empire, it pointed out, rested oy 
the Fleet and on naval bases. Italian expansion in East Africa did 
not threaten any of these. Massawa and Assab were simply ports of 
cal] and the ports in Somaliland difficult to land at. British interest; 
in Lake Tana would be respected, and the Italian frontiers were, and 
would remain, hundreds of miles away from the White Nile and from 
the Imperiai tine trom the Cape to Cairo. 

Finally, there was not the slightest danger for Egypt, and the 
boundary with Libya had been demarcated in perfect accord with 
Great Britain. 

Appointment of new Governor of Tigré. (See Abyssinia). 

October 17th.—Reports were current, from Austrian sources, that 
targe numbers of troops were being withdrawn from the Brenner and 
sent to Naples. 

The press, in expressing indignation at the British refusal to 
accede to M. Laval’s request that the naval forces in the Mediterranean 
should be reduced, argued that Britain’s action in reinforcing them 
was in itself a violation ot the Covenant. It was the event which filled 
Italy with astonished indignation and gravely menaced the tranquillity 
of Europe, when Great Britain attempted to make collective the menace 
that she had herself taken on her own initiative. 

The argument was also put forward that there should be no 
connection between the British action and the Italian one of strength- 
ening the garrison in Libya, since the latter was of a purely internal 
character within the boundaries of a colony, and had been taken 
because of trouble which was brewing between some local chiefs. 

Conclusion of negotiations for Italian share in control of the 
Danubian Steamship Co. (See Austria). 

October 18th.—The Duce received the British Ambassador. Sub- 
sequently a semi-official statement was issued reading: ‘* Conversa- 
tions are proceeding through the normal diplomatic channels between 
Paris and Rome and Paris and London. For the moment there is 
nothing specific, but the fact that these conversations are continuing 
shows that the doors are not closed.” 

Press statements continued to contain expressions of irritation 
at the British Fleet movements, and appeals to M. Laval not to give 
way to British pressure. 

The British reference to a possible attack by the Italian Fleet was 
qualified as without any foundation whatever, and Itaiy, it was stated, 
stood by the spirit of the Anglo-Italian Protocol of 1925, negotiated 
when Abyssinia was already a member of the League. 
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It was also pointed out that the League had not authorized Great 
Britain to send her Fleet to the Mediterranean, and the League had 
not called upon France to render naval co-operation. If this British 
action could be taken outside the League, why, it was asked, should 
the conflict with Abyssinia be treated exclusively within its frame- 
work, and why should not negotiations be conducted on the basis of 
the 1925 agreement ? 

France was reminded of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement and 
was asked what would remain of Locarno if she were now to fall in 
with Great Britain’s wishes and plans and engage in some action 
against Italy over a petty extra-European and purely colonial conflict. 

October 19th.—Issue of statement re British policy by the Foreign 
Office in London. (See Great Britain). 

October 20th.—-Issue of proclamations by General de Bono. (See 
Abyssinia). 

“ It was announced in Rome that the incorporation of the men of 
the 1911-1914 classes had been completed, and the divisions were up 
to their war establishment. 

Press comments pointed out that the total forces now under arms 
numbered 1,200,000. 

Treasury figures showed that the Budget deficit for the first 
quarter of the year (July, 1935-June, 1936) was 424 million lire. This, 
however, took no account of the expenditure on the East African 
campaign, which was estimated to total some 1,345 millions for the 
three months, July-September. 

In the period September 30th-October roth the Bank’s gold 
reserve fell from 4,251,411,000 lire to 4,025,354,000 lire. 

October 21st.—Conversations of a general character continued 
between the Foreign Ministry and the British Ambassador, who was 
understood to have informed Signor Suvich of his Government’s 
intention to apply the neutrality rules laid down in the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907. 

October 21st.—The Governor of Libya granted a pardon to all 
those in the Colony who had been imprisoned for political offences. 

October 22nd.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda 
exhorted all Italian women to practice every possible economy and 
ban from their homes all goods from countries taking part in “ the 
monstrous economic siege which is being attempted against Italy.” 

He declared a crusade against foreign wines, textiles, tobaccos, 
cars, etc., to save the country’s gold for coal, iron, petrol and rubber. 

The Daily Telegraph was banned from the country for “ persisting 
in publishing false and tendentious news seeking to injure Italo- 
British relations.” 


Japan. 
October 12th.—Conclusion of Agreement with the U.S.A. re exports 
to the Philippines. (See U.S.A.) 

October 13th.—Protest to the Government re frontier incidents in 
Manchukuo. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 14th.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Am- 
bassador, who urged the appointment of a commission of inquiry into 
the frontier incidents which, he said, had involved fighting on 
October 6th, 8th and r2th. 
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Mr. Hirota was understood to have said that he had received an 
official report only of the incident of October 6th, which took plage 
half a mile within the Manchukuo frontier. He then suggested the 
formation of a joint frontier delimitation commission, and this wa 
referred by M. Yureneff to Moscow. 

October 15th.—The Government’s reply to the British enquiry , 
September 30th regarding naval strength was transmitted to London, 
It made it clear that Japan desired a limitation by agreement, ani 
believed it to be attainable. 

It took the line that naval armaments should be on a basis oj 
equality in accordance with the natural conditions prevailing in eac} 
country. A suggestion was also made for the abolition of capita| 
ships, large cruisers, and aircraft carriers. 


League of Nations. 

October oth.—The Assembly met in plenary session and the President 
made a statement in which he recalled that they had decided to adjoum 
instead of dissolving after its recent session in order to show world 
opinion that the procedure of the League was uninterrupted in the 
grave circumstances which had arisen, and that the delegates of |! 
League members were anxious to ensure the faithful observance oj 
the Covenant. 

He then read a letter from the President of the Council which 
accompanied the report and minutes adopted by that body on October 
7th. The Assembly then decided to place the new question raised 
by these minutes on its agenda and to discuss it immediately. 

Dr. Benes, after noting that the Assembly was not taking the 
conflict out of the hands of the Council and was not dealing with a 
procedure under Article 15, then announced that he would ask for 
the individual acquiescence of each Government, and that those who 
objected or wished to make reservations would speak. Silence would 
be interpreted as signifying consent. 

Herr Pfliig] (Austria) affirmed the fidelity of his country to the 
principles of the League, but said that the close ties between his 
country and Italy made it very difficult for him to make a decision. 
Italy, he said, “ is a country which in desperate conditions contributed 
to save the integrity of my own country,” and he added that his 
Government was “strongly impressed by the Italian protest.” In 
view of these considerations they did not see themselves in a position 
to associate themselves with the conclusions reached by other members 
of the League. 

‘““The arguments that the Austrian Government puts forward,” 
he concluded, “ are to be found in the Note addressed to the League 
dated April 30th, 1922, with regard to the application of sanctions, 
and subsequently embodied in the Locarno Agreement.” 

M. de Velics, after explaining that the proposal to apply sanctions 
put Hungary in a very difficult position, asked whether the moment 
for sanctions had really come, as they should be reserved as a last 
resort for use in cases where bad faith was evident. He expressed 
doubts whether the League had really faced its task, which was to 
prepare the way for the inevitable evolution of world conditions, and 
to prevent war by removing its causes. 

Hungary depended to a large extent on her exports to Italy, and 
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‘o disturb this market might mean the ruin of Hungary. Moreover, 
is Government had not been put in a position to examine the facts 


and documents with the necessary care, and could not, therefore, 
associate themselves with the conclusions of which the President had 


spoken. : ; 
The meeting then adjourned. 

October 10th.—The Co-ordinating Committee for the application 
of collective measures against Italy was set up, consisting of all the 
League members represented at the Assembly except the two dis- 
putants and Austria and Hungary. 

(The Committee, representing 50 States, was an independent 
body, able to devise its own procedure and adopt any decision by a 
majority vote ; it would also carry out its own decisions. The Scandi- 
navian States proposed this as the basis for its constitution, at a meeting 
of the Bureau of the Assembly, after Baron Aloisi had done everything 
possible to obstruct and delay its appointment. The arrangement 
removed the Italian delegation from the executive body of the Assembly 
so far as the dispute before it was concerned, without the step being 
taken of expelling it from the League). 

At the public meeting of the Assembly Baron Aloisi made a final 
statement of Italian views, repeating the complaint that the Council 
had taken no account of their memorandum which, he said, had ** made 
it possible for the League to give practical proof of its genuine deter- 
mination to settle the dispute.” But neither the Council nor any 


} of its committees had even examined it. 


Secondly, when the Council was called on to pronounce on the 
events which had occurred on October 3rd the Italian delegation was 
refused an opportunity of stating its reasons at the proper time. He 
asked the jurists in the Assembly whether there was ever a stage, 
however primitive, in the history of law when it was thought that 
justice could be done to one of the parties by not allowing it to state 
its case until the dispute had been decided. 

Baron Aloisi also argued that the treatment meted out to Italy 
was different from that of Japan and of the belligerents in the Chaco 
war, and asked why there were two different standards. He repeated 
the charges against Abyssinia, and then pointed out that in signing 
the Kellogg Treaty Britain had made a reservation in the case of 
Egypt and certain other territories. 

Finally, he put forward the theory that Italy alone was now 
interpreting the true spirit of the League, and was fighting not only 
her own battle, but that of the League. She felt a legitimate pride 
in showing clearly to the League the path it must follow to make itself 
living and effective. ‘ Italy,” he said, “is the country which must 
make heard in this assembly of States the voice of the great pro- 
letarian masses calling for justice.”’ 

The President then asked whether any other delegates wished to 
express dissent from the decision of the Council. As none replied 


; he took their silence to mean their assent. This fact, he stated, would 


be placed on record by the Assembly. 

The debate on the Council’s decision was then resumed, and 
M. Laval declared that France would discharge her obligations. The 
Covenant was their international law, and they could not infringe 
it nor allow it to be weakened. But friendship dictated another duty 
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to him, and it would be no denial of faith in the authority of the highes, 
international institution if they pursued, at the same time as the 
application of its law, the search for a solution by conciliation, 

Mr. Eden, after repeating that the British Government and people 
believed that it was only by upholding the League that peace could 
be maintained, said that war was “a callous anachronism, and map. 
kind will never taste of lasting happiness until it has finally renounced 
its delusive appeal. If civilization is to survive we must abolish jp 
practice that which we have condemned in principle.” 

The League would be judged, he went on, by its effectiveness jn 
realizing the aim of stopping war. ‘“ Action must now be taken. |; 
is for the members of the League collectively to determine what that 
action should be. On behalf of his Majesty’s Government, I declare 
our willingness to take our full part in such action.” 

Since it was their duty to take action, he concluded, it was 
“essential that such action should be prompt . . . for we cannot 
forget that war is at this moment actually in progress.” 

In persisting in the action which the Covenant imposed upon 
them, however, ‘‘ we abate not by one jot,” he added, “* our desire for 
an early and peaceful settlement of this dispute in accordance with 
the principles of the Covenant. In that task we are at all times 
prepared wholeheartedly to co-operate.” 

The delegates of Switzerland, Russia, Haiti, Mexico, Chile, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Greece, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
then spoke. 

M. Motta accepted the decision of the Council and said Switzerland 
would associate herself with the action of the League and would not 
decline to be represented on the Co-ordinating Committee, but would 
take no part in military action or any measure endangering her 
neutrality. 

M. Puritch said Yugoslavia and the other two Entente Powers 
would scrupulously apply the provisions of the Covenant, and M. 
Maximos made a similar declaration for the Balkan Entente. 

M. Hawariat reminded the Assembly that Italy was using the 
most highly perfected instruments of death which had yet been devised 
by the most advanced civilization—instruments whose existence and 
terrifying barbarity were not suspected by the majority of his people. 
He begged that the embargo on the export of arms to Abyssinia should 
be raised, and added that, at the same time, his Government were at 
the disposal of any organism which might be set up by the League to 
secure an immediate cessation of hostilities. 

October 11th.—The Assembly again adjourned, after hearing the 
Albanian delegate, who stated that his Government was prevented 
by its Treaty of Alliance with Italy from associating itself with the 
decision as to collective action. 

The President then referred to the objections to the procedure 
of the Assembly which Baron Aloisi had raised. The Italian Memor- 
andum, he said, had been studied not only by the Council and by 
individual League members, but also by the Committee of Five and 
by the Committee of Thirteen. 

In the second part of their report, para. 18 and subsequent ones 
referred to the memorandum and examined the Italian grievances 

in the light of the impartial and documentary information possessed 
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already by the League and, in particular, the reports of the committee 
on slavery. 

While M. Benes was speaking Baron Aloisi left the Assembly and 
oth he and Signor Rocca left Geneva for Rome. 

The Co-ordinating Committee held its first meeting and decided 
to sit in private. Its membership was left open to the representatives 
of Austria and Hungary. The former attended, but took no part in 
the proceedings, and the latter declined to participate. 

The Committee appointed a smaller Sub-Committee of Seventeen 








ish jn 








Ness j P : 
n. I to do the detailed work. It was composed of the delegates of Argentina, 
it that Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
leclare Holland, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 





Switzerland, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 

The latter prepared and presented to the full committee a resolu- 
tion, which the latter at once endorsed, This consisted of a proposal 
that “‘ with a view to facilitating for the Governments of the members 
of the League the execution of their obligations under Article 16 of 
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upon ‘ : ° : 
tem the Covenant,” the following five measures should be taken forthwith : 
with 1) annulment of the measures taken to prevent the export of arms, 
times etc., to Abyssinia; (2) prohibition of the export and re-export of 





arms, etc., to Italy ; (3) steps to prevent arms sent to other countries 
being re-exported to Italy ; (4) the measures in (2) and (3) to apply 
to contracts in process of execution; and (5) each Government to 
inform the Committee of the measures taken in conformity with these 
provisions. This was later entitled ‘‘ Proposal No. 1.”’ 

A schedule of arms and munitions was attached. This included, 
besides all weapons, aircraft, vessels of war, flame-throwers, explosives, 
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> her and gas. 

The Seventeen also decided to set up two sub-committees: to 
wers consider (1) financial measures, and (2) any necessary additions to the 
iM. list of arms, etc. The first body consisted of delegates of France, Britain, 

Greece, South Africa, Holland, Rumania, and Poland, and the second 
> the of military experts of France, Britain, Spain and the U.S.S.R. 
vised October 12th.—The delegate of Mexico was appointed to the 
and Committee, making it a Committee of Eighteen. 
yple. The Financial Sub-Committee adopted detailed proposals which 
ould were entitled ‘‘ Proposal No. 2.” 
e at Proposal No. 2 recommended the prohibition of the opening of 
e to any credits for Italy by other States, of the authorizing of public 
loans for Italy on the territory of other States, of the opening of bank 
the credits abroad, and of non-commercial bank credits in favour of an 





individual or legal entity acting for Italy, and of the opening of normal 
commercial credits. 

In the Committee of Eighteen, Mr. Eden drew attention to the 
obligation, under Article 16, para. 3, for them to support one another 
in the measures to be taken, and said that in dealing with economic 
sanctions the first essential was that action should be swift and effective. 
He, therefore, proposed a total embargo on all Italian exports to the 
countries taking part in collective action. 

Such a step would cut off 70 per cent. of Italy’s foreign trade, 
and as a supplementary measure he proposed an embargo on tne export 
to Italy of such raw materials as were necessary for prosecuting the 
war. 
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The French delegate said the refusal to buy Italian goods was no} 
a simple measure and required special study. He then quoted the 
reserves which had been attached to the report of the Committee 0; 
Thirteen set up on April 16th, 1935 (such as that which stated that 
depriving the Covenant-breaking country of external resources “ might 
well go so far as to deprive it of the possibility of importing essentia| 
requirements for its civilian population. . . .” 

M. Motta, referring to the special difficulties of his country, said 
that in the Canton of Ticino the proportion of Italians was so high 
that it would be impossible to enforce the severance of relations 
with Italy. 

The Committee accordingly decided to consider the embargo 
on key exports to Italy first. During the discussion on the question 
of compensation M. Titulescu pointed out that to cut off, for instance. 
all exports of Rumanian oil would involve Rumanian interests in a 
financial loss out of all proportion to the normal share of Rumania in 
the application of collective action. 

He was supported by the delegates of Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Soviet delegate proposed that action should be taken not only 
to prevent the States who had stated they would not apply the 
Covenant, as well as non-member States, from defeating the action 
of the rest, but also to impose some sort of pressure on the defaulting 
States. M. Titulescu supported this, stating that Austria and Hungary 
had violated the Covenant. 

October 14th.-The Committee of Eighteen passed ‘“ Proposal 
No. 2,”’ which was then finally adopted by the Co-ordinating Committee. 
The text of his report containing these proposals included an invitation 
to the Governments to take all steps to see that the measures were 
completely put into operation by the end of October. 

The Austrian and Hungarian delegates made reservations with 
regard to their application of the measures, but as both countries were 
debtor, not creditor, States, their non-participation was not felt to 
mean any relief for Italy. 

During the discussions in the Committee the Argentine delegate 
pointed out the special position of his country, with about a million 
Italian inhabitants, and said the application of the proposals might 
be hindered by the Constitution. It was agreed that the whole question 
of non-participation in the working of the Covenant should be reserved 
for later consideration. 

The Committee then decided to set up a Committee of Jurists 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Greece, and Poland, to 
consider constitutional difficulties. At the British suggestion a 
resolution was also passed laying it down that any proposals for action 
under Article 16 were made on the basis of the provisions of that 
Article by which the members agreed to give each other mutual support 
in the financial measures taken, etc. (paragraph 3). This resolution 
was then endorsed by the Co-ordinating Committee. 

The resolution on economic measures was also adopted by the 
Committee of Eighteen. It stated that the Committee would study 
immediately the application of measures concerning the embargo on 
raw materials and products essential to Italy for the continuance of 
hostilities, and concerning the cessation of Italian exports to countries 
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members of the League. For this it set, up a sub-committee. It decided 
jso to study the conditions under which the principle of mutual 
support laid down in para. 3 of Article 16 could be applied in the 
economic field, and set up a second sub-committee for this. 

The first Sub-Committee consisted of representatives of Belgium, 
pritain, Canada, France, Holland, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, and the second of those of Britain, France, Greece, 
\exico, Poland, Rumania, Russia, South Africa, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

The Secretariat received notification from the British Government 
‘hat they had taken steps to permit the export of arms, etc., to 
Abyssinia, and that the existing prohibition of the export to Italy 
would be maintained in its existing form pending the revision of the 
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argo jist of arms, etc., adopted by the Committee. 
on October 15th.—The Economic Sub-Committee, dealing with the 
nce, question of an embargo on key imports by Italy, drew up two lists of 
= he raw materials and key products which should be denied to Italy. The 
" frst contained materials, etc., entirely supplied by member-States, 
, and this was approved. The second included materials, etc., obtain- 
~~ able from non-members, and was reserved for further consideration. 
ote The Sub-Committee on Mutual Assistance dealt with the question 
the as to how sacrifices entailed by the application of economic sanctions 
tien could be minimized by re-arrangements of markets, etc. The Chair- 
tin man made a statement in which he said there was no idea that certain 
io countries should obtain compensation for sacrifices they had to make ; 
si they were all called upon to make sacrifices, and peace was well worth 
_ them; it demanded less sacrifices than war. But, in conformity with 
~ para. 3 of Article 16, they must reach agreement to minimize the loss 
Hee sustained by certain countries. 
vere October 16th.—The Economic Sub-Committee dealt with a British 
proposal for the refusal of Italian exports by League members, to 
‘ith apply to all goods (except gold or silver bullion and coin) consigned 
ere from or grown, produced, or manufactured in Italy or Italian 
to possessions. This formed Proposal No. 3, and had first been put forward 
by Mr. Eden on October 12. 
ate The delegates of Belgium, Holland, Rumania, Sweden, Turkey, 
on and the U.S.S.R. supported it, subject to drafting changes; M. 
‘ht Titulescu going so far as to intimate that his Government would 
on support the proposal whatever the findings of the Committee on 
ed Mutual Assistance might be. 
The delegates of Greece and Yugoslavia were reported to have 
ts § concurred with this statement. 
fo The Committee of Eighteen received from the Sub-Committee 
a of Jurists a resolution on the Argentine difficulty regarding the Con- 
n stitution of that country. This stated that the Co-ordinating 
it Committee, considering that it rested with each country to apply 
t the measures proposed by the Committee in accordance with its 
n public law and, in particular, the powers of its Government in regard 






to the execution of treaties, called attention to the fact that ‘‘ members 
of the League, being bound by the obligations which flow from 
Article 16 of the Covenant, are under a duty to take necessary steps 
to enable them to carry out these obligations with all requisite 


rapidity.” 
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The Argentine delegate accepted this finding, and the resolution 
was then endorsed and passed on to the Co-ordinating Committe: 
which later adopted it, after the Venezuelan delegate had given ay 
assurance similar to that of the Argentine representative. 

The Sub-Committee of Military Experts on the Arms Embarg) 
issued their report with a revised list of arms and war material to }, 
attached to ** Proposal No. 1.” 

October 17th.—The Secretariat received intimations from the 
Governments of Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Latvia 
Poland, Argentina, Cuba and Colombia of their intention to abide 
by the embargo on the export of arms and munitions to Italy. 

The Economic Sub-Committee appointed a Drafting Committee 
(representatives of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Spain and 
Switzerland) to submit definite proposals for the denial of key imports 
and raw materials to Italy. 

It was understood that the key products and raw materials were 
being sorted into three categories: first, those wholly controlled by 
League members ; second, those over which the control was only partial : 
and thirdly, those whose position was peculiar, either because of their 
origin, or because of the various uses to which they might be put. 

The Committee for Mutual Assistance also set up a Drafting 
Committee (representatives of France, Great Britain, Rumania, Spain, 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia). The question of the most-favoured- 
nation clause, as affecting trade arrangements, was referred to a Sub- 
Committee of Jurists, but the Committee was understood to be of 
the opinion that the application of collective measures was a case of 
force majeure which might require the temporary suspension of the 
clause. 

Agreement on the following main points was reported: (1; 
countries participating in sanctions which suffered loss thereby should 
have preference over others as to compensating measures; (2) if 
the re-arrangement of trade and other measures were insufficient, 
recourse should be had to the financial mechanism of the League; 
(3) if the duration of collective measures were long, a permanent 
mechanism for mutual assistance should be set up. 

It was agreed, in principle, that any redistribution of products 
should be effected by means of supplementary quotas. 

October 18th.—The Economic Sub-Committee decided to fix a 
date on which the representatives of the countries agreeing to impose 
economic and financial sanctions would decide on the simultaneous 
application of all the measures devised by the League. October 28th 
was the date chosen. 

The Committee then decided that the British proposal] for the 
exclusion from member-States of exports from Italy should go forward 
for submission to the Committee of Eighteen. 

In the Mutual Assistance Sub-Committee difficulty was found in 
deciding what financial measures of assistance could be given, and a 
Drafting Committee was therefore set up to recast the financial clause. 
(Representatives of France, Great Britain, Rumania, and Yugoslavia). 

Fourteen States were reported to have signed Proposal No.1, 
prohibiting the export of arms, etc., to Italy. 

October 19th.—The Co-ordinating Committee approved three 
further proposals: the first, concerned with the refusal to accept 
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Italian exports; the second, with a-denial of certain raw materials 
and key products to Italy ; and the third, with the provision of mutual 
sistance between participating States in the application of those 
measures. (These formed Proposals 3, 4 and 5). 

As regards the 5th, it was noted that some of the States which 
would stand most in need of assistance declared that they did not 
make the receipt of it a condition of fidelity to the decision taken, the 








FO ; ; ; 4 ° . . 

lg Little Entente, in particular, showing its determination to support 
a = t 

to abj de League action. 





During the discussion, however, the Austrian delegate raised an 
objection based on the Treaty of St. Germain, which required Austria 
to facilitate the transit of goods. The Hungarian delegate abstained 
fom voting, and the Albanian repeated his inability to associate 
himself with the work of the Committee. 

The delegates of Chile and Persia rallied to the proposals pro- 










ee visionally, while reserving the ultimate decisions of their Governments, 
partial and assurances were given to the Peruvian delegate that the special 
of thei; My Position of his country would be considered. ' 

The Committee remained in being, and was converted into a 

































a Committee of Application, charged with the work of watching the 
Spain, institution of collective measures. _ 
oured Proposal No. 3 prohibited the importation by League States of 
1 Sub goods, etc., from Italy and her possessions, as suggested by Mr. Eden 
he of on October 12, and considered by the Economic Sub-Committee on 
ase of October 16. ‘ 
of the Proposal No. 4 defined the embargo on the supply of materials, 
etc., to Italy as including transport animals, rubber, bauxite, aluminium, 
(1) iron ore, chromium, manganese, nickel, tungsten, tin, etc., and all 
hould = forms of the minerals mentioned and their ores, scrap and 
lint alloys. 
~ It also laid down that the Governments would take steps to 
gue : prevent articles exported to other countries being re-exported to 
nent Italy directly or indirectly ; and that the measures prescribed applied 
to contracts in course of execution, unless already en route. 
ucts Proposal No. 5 provided that the Governments should adopt 
immediately measures to assure that no action taken would deprive 
— any country applying sanctions of such advantages as trade agree- 
sane ments concluded with Italy afforded it through the operation of the 
om most-favoured-nation clause; also take steps to replace imports 
8th from Italy by the import of similar products from participating States ; 
and, in cases where countries had suffered no loss in respect of any 
the given commodity, abstain from demanding the application of any 
ed most-favoured-nation clause in the case of any privileges granted 
under the previous paragraphs. 
in The Governments would study the possibility of adopting measures 
r for increasing their imports in favour of countries which suffered loss 
~ of Italian markets, and for meeting other disadvantages accruing to 
1). particular countries through their action in applying sanctions. 
I The Governments were to inform the Committee not later than 
: October 28th of the dates on which they would bring the measures 
- into effect. Finally, the Committee entrusted to the Committee of 
>t Eighteen the task of examining whether these measures could be 





extended to a certain number of other articles. 
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A Sub-Committee of Jurists was asked to give opinions on certain 
points, and their findings were annexed to the proposals. 

In the case of Proposals 1 and 3, they were asked to report on 
the effect of the clause applying the embargo to the produce of cop. 
tracts uncompleted. They reported that, in case of legal action 
against their own Government by persons in the participating States 
who might seek indemnity for their losses, the question would be 
settled by the internal law of the State concerned. 

In case of actions by Italians against participating Governments 
they reported that a suit brought in a participating country must fail 
because prevention of the execution of the contract was the result 
of a prohibition lawfully imposed. 

If judgment were obtained for the plaintiff in Italy it could not 
be executed there, even if claimed in virtue of treaties, since the treaties 
could not over-ride the effect of Article 16 of the Covenant. Similarly. 
Italy would have no right to complain of the non-execution of a com- 
mercial treaty owing to the application of sanctions. 

Treaties of friendship and non-aggression which included under- 
takings not to interfere with trade or credit operations were over-ridden 
by Articles 16 and 20 of the Covenant, when the parties were members 
of the League. 

As to Proposal No, 5, the jurists held that countries enjoying 
most-favoured-nation treatment in Italy need not be accorded the 
same treatment by other League members. 

October 21st.—The number of Governments which had notified 
the Secretariat of the imposition of an embargo on the supply of arms 
to Italy reached 22, including Belgium, France, Great Britain, the 
Baltic States, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. 

It was learnt that the Soviet Government had taken the steps 
necessary for the application of financial measures, and the Govern- 
ment of Rumania had taken similar action, as well as enforcing the 
embargo on the supply of arms. 


Lithuania. 
October 22nd.— Report re Memorandum from German Memellanders 
making demands to the Lithuanian Government. (See Germany). 


Malta. 

October gth.—Seven Italians were deported. They included the 
manager of the Banco di Roma and the representative of the seaplane 
service to Naples and Tripoli. 


Manchukuo. 

October 13th.—Reports reached Harbin that during the previous 
week three Russian cavalry detachments had crossed the frontier into 
Manchukuo, north of Suifenho, and attacked Manchukuo troops. 

Protest by Soviet Government to Japanese Government. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

October 15th.—A Conference was held at Dairen of Japanese 
senior military commanders stationed in China and Manchukuo, who 
discussed Japanese policy in North China with General Okamura. 
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} Certain Memel Territory. ' 
October oth.—The result of the Election showed that the German 
Port on parties received 1,551,465 votes, and the Lithuanian, 369,407. This 
of con. gave 24 seats to the Germans and 5 to the Lithuanians. 
action October 14th.—The official Gazette announced the election of 24 
| States candidates of the Einheitsliste and 4 Lithuanians, and stated that 
uld be 1,592,604 votes, or 81.7 per cent., were given to the German candidates. 
There were over 70,000 invalid votes. 
aments The resignation was reported of the Governor of Memel. 
ast fail October 22nd.—Report re demands made to Lithuania by German 
result Memellanders. (See Germany). 
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The Netherlands. 
October 9th.—The Bill dealing with the prohibition of exports 


passed the Upper House and was promulgated at once. 
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New Zealand. 

October 16th.—It was announced that the cruiser Diomede, 4,850 
tons, would leave New Zealand in a few days for service under the 
British Admiralty. 
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I the Poland. 


October 12th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, M. Koscialkowski 
becoming Prime Minister, and M. Kwiatkowski, Minister of Finance. 
Colonel Beck was Foreign Minister as before. 

The other Ministers were: The Interior, M. Raczkiewicz; War, 
General Kasprzyeki; Industry and Commerce, General Gorecki ; 
Justice, M. Michalowski; Agriculture, M. Poniatowski; C ommuni- 
cations, M. Butkiewicz ; and Social Welfare, M. Jaszczolt. 

The Government’s first objective was stated to be the balancing 
of the Budget and the restoration of equilibrium between agricultural 
and industrial prices. 

October 18th.—Report re withdrawal of exequatur from Polish 
Consul in Ostrava. (See Czechoslovakia). 

October 19th.—The President withdrew the exequaturs granted 
to the Czech Consuls at Cracow and Poznan, who accordingly would 
have to leave Poland. 

An official statement attributed the action to the withdrawal of 
a Polish Consul’s exeguatur by the Czech Government, which was 
accused of wishing to be rid of official witnesses of the ‘‘ systematic 
campaign of de-Polonization in Czechoslovakia ’’ and of the failure of 
that country to observe existing agreements regarding minority 


protection. 
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Rumania. 

October 16th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement denying 
a report that negotiations had been or were actually in progress with 
the Soviet Government for the passage of Soviet troops across 
Rumania, or for a pact of mutual assistance. 


South Africa. 


October gth—The Union Government instructed their repre- 
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sentative at the League to support whatever action were taken againg 
Italy at the present juncture. 

October 15th.—In a speech at the Pan-African Postal Confereng 
at Pretoria, General Smuts said: ‘ Here we are all Africans, whether 
black or white, having the same objectives and identical interests— 
standing for that great mother civilization inherited from Europe.” 

October 18th.—In a speech at Johannesberg General Smuts said jt 
was impossible to conceive of a simpler or clearer case of violation 
both of the Covenant and of the Kellogg Treaty, than the action oj 
Italy. South Africa would do her best to fulfil her obligations and 
in doing so, she had no private feeling against Italy. 

He feared that the annexation or domination of Abyssinia would 
mean the training of the biggest and most dangerous black army the 
world had ever seen. He did not think sanctions as now being applied 
would lead to war, but there were many disquieting signs in other 
directions. ‘ If the League succeeds in the present crisis,’ he added, 
“the prospects of world peace in the future will be immensely in- 
proved ” ; if, however, Italian aggression were simply condoned, that 
would end the system of collective security, and Britain would have 
to consider whether she should not return to the policy of isolation. 


Spain. 
October 15th.—The Estimates for 1936, tabled in the Cortes, showed 
expenditure at 4,569 million pesetas and revenue at 4,421 millions. 
The paper E/ Debate published an article by its correspondent in 
London in which the writer said that the British Government, backed 
by the nation, were acting in good faith and without interested motives 


in fulfilment of their duty as members of the League. Great Britain, 
he said, both hated and feared the duty laid upon her, there being 
nothing more distasteful to the nation than the idea of war. 

The Minister of War, in a statement to the press regarding the 
international situation said: ‘* Reassure the public that in the inter- 
national problem as regards Spain nothing is happening, nothing will 
happen, and nothing can happen.”’ 

October 20th.—In a speech at a largely attended rally of Left- 
Wing leaders and extremists, Sefior Azafia appealed for support of 
the League, and accused the Government of keeping the country 
uninformed about their foreign policy. He said the failure of the 
League would be an international disaster. 


Switzerland. 

October 18th.—Two cases were reported of alleged kidnapping 
on the frontier of wives of men against whom the German police 
had made charges. In both cases the women were stated to have 
been induced to cross the frontier into Germany by letters asking 
them to meet acquaintances. 


USA. 
October gth.—The Government Export and Import Bank an- 


nounced that it would not accede to requests for credit assistance 
from firms desiring to trade with Italy. 

October 11th.—Writing in the New York Times Mr. Stimson con- 
tended that America was not altogether dissociated from what was 
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oing on in Africa, as both countries concerned were signatories of 
the Kellogg Treaty. All the elements for moral leadership in the 
crisis lay in the hands of the President, and he had but to use them in 
order to marshal the enlightened sentiment of the country against 
the spread of the war by the selfish and deliberate actions of a few 
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pe.” of their own citizens. 
Said jt The action to be taken by the League might well include the 
lation, imposition of a limitation of exports of League members which would 
tion of prevent war supplies reaching Italy. There would at once be a demand 
5 and, for supplies and material which were not forbidden by the Congress 
resolution, but were forbidden by the resolutions of other nations. 
would “It takes no prophet,” he said, “ to foresee the animosity and 
y the disgust which will be inspired in a great many other nations and 
plied directed at this country if they see that the results of their well-meant 
Other efforts in restraining their own exports are being thwarted by the lust 
dded, and greed of American traders. Stronger and stronger efforts to 
y im- make their embargoes effective will be demanded by those other 
that nations, until there is likely to come a clash between their attempt 
have to prevent trade and our citizens’ attempt to monopolize it.” 
mn. October 12th.—A ‘* Gentlemen’s Agreement ” was concluded with 
Japan under which Japanese textiles exported to the Philippines were 
to be limited to a specified total quantity for two years. 
wed October 13th.—The Secretary of State, addressing the General 
Assembly of the Pan-American Institute in Washington, said that 
it in the menacing conditions elsewhere (than in the New World) con- 
*ked stituted a solemn warning to them. “I am confident,” he went on, 
ives “that I speak for all when, in the name of our 21 nations, I say we 
ain, are determined to keep the peace and that we call upon the rest of 
“ing the world to do likewise.” 
War was “a barbarous institution,” and it was the duty of the 
the American nations to carry the torch of civilization. 
‘er- Octoter 15th.—In a speech to an audience in New York on current 
vil] affairs the Secretary of State pointed out that peace “cannot be a 
passive condition obtained and enjoyed in careless and selfish ease,” 
ft- and this applied to America, even though she was far from the centres 
of of unrest. They themselves had no aggressive ambitions of any kind, 
Ty and they were determined not to enter into armed conflicts that might 
he arise between other countries, and “‘ to enforce such policies as may 
be required to avoid that risk.” 
Their duty did not end there, however, for they had an oppor- 
tunity to exert an enormous moral influence throughout the world 
1g in support of peace and the peaceful settlement of disputes. “ We 
e should exert it,” he said, “*‘ and we are exerting it.”” But this was 
e not enough, for he knew of no direction “* in which your will for peace 
g could be more beneficially turned than upon the restoration of in- 
ternational trade and other economic activities between this and 





other countries.” 
Here America must take the lead. The stir and stimulus of 


economic hope and improvement were the favouring conditions of 
peace, and they could be stimulated by vigorous rebuilding of inter- 
national trade, ‘‘ which enables each country to live beyond and 
outside its borders,” and by gradual restoration of international 
monetary stability. ‘“‘ The peaceful arts,’ he concluded, “can be 
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and have been the truly dynamic arts; alongside of a dynamo , 
bayonet is as static as was the spear of the head hunter.” 

Broadcast message by Sir Samuel Hoare. (See Great Britain), 

October 16th.—In reply to questions Mr. Hull said the State 
Department had received no communication from any Government 
asking for collaboration in the application of economic sanctions 
against Italy. He added that the Administration had moved step 
by step to its present position with no direction other than its jp. 
dependent judgment, a fact which, he thought, was_ generally 
understood by all. 

The American Federation of Labour, at its annual Convention, 
declared Italy to be “‘ an outlaw nation,” and urged the countries of 
the world to deny her financial and commercial assistance. It declared 
the attack on Abyssinia was a violation of the Kellogg Treaty and 
approved the action of the League. 

October 22nd.—The Secretary of State announced that he had 
received from the League of Nations a Note setting forth the steps 
taken as a result of the Italo-Abyssinian war, and the reasons for 
taking them, and inviting comment and information from States not 
members of the League. He said the questions involved would be 
given close study. 

Mr. Stimson, in an article in the Forum, described the idea that 
America could avoid war by a policy of isolation as an “ economic 
fantasy worthy of the ostrich.” 


US.S.R. 
October 13th.—The Government protested emphatically to the 


Japanese Government against an alleged violation of the Soviet frontier 


by Japanese and Manchurian troops on several occasions since the 
beginning of the month. On October 12th fifty soldiers had attacked 
two Soviet frontier guards in Soviet territory near Pogranichnaya, 
with loss of life. 

Report ve Soviet cavalry crossing the frontier. (See Manchukuo). 


Yugoslavia. 

October 18th.—The Premier, addressing a meeting of the Govern- 
ment Party, said that the 70 million inhabitants of the Little Entente 
and Balkan Entente States were unanimously in favour of League 
sanctions and ready, if necessary, to defend their interests by arms. 

He added: “ But 20 per cent. of Yugoslavia’s exports go to 
Italy, and we must demand that other members of the League buy 
our cereals, timber and cattle thus rendered surplus, in place of such 
products which they formerly purchased from countries now refusing 
to take part in sanctions.” 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


La Documentation Internationale, dated September 15, 1935. 

The Suez Canal. Texts of the Concessions of 1854 and 1856, and of the 
Conventions of February 22, 1866 and of October 29, 1888. 

The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict. Texts of Arbitral Award of July 9, 1935; the 
League Council Resolution of August 3, 1935; the Anglo-French-Italian 
Communiqué of August 3, 1935; the Arbitral Award of August 20, 1935 ; 
and of the Anglo-Italian Protocols of March 24, and April 15, 1891, and 
May 5, 1894. 

The Jakob Affair. German-Swiss arbitral compromise of July 26, 1935, and 
German-Swiss Protocol of August 29, 1935. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated October 15, 1935. 
Central America. Text of Central American Treaty of Friendship of April 12, 
1934. 


League of Nations. Proceedings of the 16th ordinary session of the Assembly. 








mn FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


Oct. 28th-Nov. 16th *Committee of Experts on Customs 


Nomenclature Geneva 


28th-29th *Advisory Committee on _ Intellectual 
Workers .... ae aoe Geneva 


Geneva 


October 


November st-4th .... *Permanent Committee on Road Traffic 


November 5th-oth.... *Advisory and Technical Committee on 
Communications and Transit .... Geneva 
*Committee of Experts for the Study of 


November 5th-11th 
Phyto-pathological Questions Rome 


25th (?) ... *Committee on the Composition of the 
Council , ped 


November 
Geneva 


December 9th ... *Financial Committee Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Ltd., Priniers 7, Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Ready October 2gth. 
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| Article 16 of the League Covenant had been put into operation, 
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imposition of sanctions against Italy. 
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| of (i) the Resolution of the League Council regarding Swiss 
| Neutrality, February 13th, 1920; (ii) the British Note of Sep- 
| tember 26th, 1935, to France (regarding the attitude of Great 


| Britain towards the application of Article 16 in the event of a | 
| violation of the Covenant in Europe); (iii) the Resolutions 
| concerning the economic weapon adopted by the League Assembly | 
| on October 4th, 1921, and (iv) Annexe F of the Locarno Treaty, 

October 16th, 1925 (interpreting the extent of military obliga- | 
| tions under Article 16), and a note on the procedure adopted 
| by the League for the application of sanctions against Italy, | 
together with the text of the five proposals recommended to | 
the Governments concerned. Further, the appendix which in | 
the original edition gave details of the American Neutrality 
Act of August, 1935, has been revised to include the various | 
proclamations issued by the President of the United States 
putting the Act into operation in the case of the Abyssinian 
Dispute. 
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